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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “‘Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Soaemed . 

TJ\HE news from the Western front is a record of 2untinuous 

counter-attacks during the week delivered by the Germans 
and successfully resisted by our troops. The weight and fury of 
these counter-attacks are a proof of the importance which the 
German Staff attaches to several of the points now in dispute. A 
wedge driven in at Bullecourt, for instance, might compromise the 
whole present German line from Quéant to Lens. There is no doubt 
that the Germans have brought divisions from other fronts, and 
their man-power and gun-power show no sign of failure. At the 
same time, our troops have taken very heavy toll of the Germans. 
The geographical extent of our gains is the very last measure by 
which our progress can justly be estimated. So long as the Germans 
are content to lose men in counter-attacks which never gain more 
than a temporary success, we may be sure that by merely holding 
ground we are not wasting time. 











On Friday week the Germans attacked three times in a few hours 
between Lens and Vimy. We were compelled to yield a portion 
of ground as the result of the third attack. Sir Douglas Haig 
diverted some German attention from this part of the line by 
attacking again on that night on a ten-mile front further south 
between Bullecourt and Reeux. The fighting continued stubbornly 
every following day, and we captured not only the greater part 
of Bullecourt, but the most formidable bastion of Reeux formed 
by the cemetery and chemical works, and finally the whole village 
of Reux. We took over seven hundred prisoners, and held the 
ground against the inevitable counter-attacks, in this case conducted 
largely by Prussian Guards. Reoux is an excellent starting-point 
for operations against the important Greenland Hill which domi- 
nates the plain of Douai. Thursday’s papers announced that 
Prince Rupprecht launched an exceptionally heavy attack on 
Wednesday near Reeux, which at first obtained some success. But 
we regained the ground lost, and inflicted losses on the enemy in 
full proportion to the character of his desperate effort. 


We have to congratulate our Italian Allies on the success of 
their new blow on the Isonzo. They have taken not only 
some important tactical positions, but three thousand three hundred 
and seventy-five prisoners, including ninety-eight officers, a mountain 
battery, thirty machine guns, and other materials of war. From 
Tolmino to the sea the Italians are everywhere active. 


With much pleasure and pride we record the arrival in British 
waters of a flotilla of United States destroyers to co-operate with 
the Navy. Rear-Admiral Sims of the U.S. Navy is in general 
command of the American naval forces here, and is in constant 
touch with the Naval Staff. His skill and high accomplishments are 
greatly appreciated. We undertake to say that every British sailor 
is proud of the opportunity of working with him. He is just such 
an officer as we would wish a seaman of the Anglo-Saxon race to be. 


The weekly return of British losses from submarine attack, issued 
on Wednesday night, shows a further improvement. The number 
of sailings and arrivals was higher than in the previous week, 
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though not quite so high as in the week before that. The number 
of vessels of over 1,600 tons sunk was eighteen, as compared with 
twenty-four and thirty-eight in the two previous weeks. The 
number of smaller vessels sunk was only five, as compared with 
twenty-two and thirteen in the two previous weeks, 








The struggles of the Russians to establish their new Government 
have been watched with deep sympathy here, and we are glad to 
say that events point to success in spite of the disappearance or 
threatened resignation of statesmen and Generals whose names 
are well known, and were taken by most Englishmen to stand for a 
steady prosecution of the war. At the end of last week we learned 
that an appeal had been issued by the Provisional Government for 
the cessation of party strife if civil war were to be avoided. At the 
same time it was announced that the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates had decided to convoke a Peace Conference. 
As the result of the movements of the Socialists, M. Gutchkoff, the 
Minister of War, resigned. His resignation was followed by that of 
M. Miliukoff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was always a firm 
friend of the Allies. Earlier it had been stated that Generals 
Brussiloff and Gourko had tendered their resignation, but we do 
not know that these have yet been accepted, 


All this was discouraging, but a great improvement came when 
the Socialists consented to join the Provisional Government. The 
composition of this Coalition was annou need in the papers of Thurs- 
day. Prince Lvoff is still Prime Minister. M. Kerensky, the 
Socialist Minister of Justice, becomes Minister of War. M. Miliukoff 
is succeeded by the Finance Minister, M. Tereshtchenko. Two new 
Ministries, Labour and Munitions, are formed, and are to be 
entrusted to Socialists. Six old Ministers remain. The new 
Minister of Agriculture is also a Socialist. The formulas on which 
the Coalition bases itself are: (1) Unity of all the Allied fronts. 
(2) The full confidence of the Revolutionary democracy in a recon- 
structed Cabinet. (3) Plenitude of powers for the Government. 
We have no right or desire to criticize. All we can say is that if the 
Socialists in the Government will earnestly and resolutely engage 
to defeat Germany—an undefeated Germany means death to 
Russian liberty—they will be the best men who could possibly be 
in power. Russia obviously needs a real democratic Government, 
and we hope she has got it. Democracy should not be confused 
with Petrograd operatives who may happen still to be recalcitrant. 
The danger, in our opinion, is not a separate peace, but a general 
paralysis of a Russia with right intentions. 


On Tuesday in the Reichstag the German Imperial Chancellor 
met demands from both the Right and the Left that the Govern- 
ment should disclose their aims in the war by refusing to say any- 
thing. The Junkers complain that he is controlled by the Socialists ; 
the Socialists complain that he is under the thumb of the Junkers. 
Knowing that he could not please anybody, he took refuge in 
silence—or, rather, in a grandiose oration of platitude and irrelevant 
sentiment which was the equivalent of silence. But this silence, 
it should be carefully noted, was in effect a repetition of the former 
German “ offer.””. On December 12th, 1916, the Central Powers 
offered to end the war if the Allies would enter a Peace Conference 
without any preliminary hint of the conditions to be proposed. 
That offer still holds good, and does not seem less preposterous and 
dishonest through the lapse of time. The German Staff know 
that soldiers who have enjoyed an armistice for negotiations cannot 
resume fighting in quite the same spirit. They therefore hoped 
to induce the Allies to call off their Armies at the time when the 
Allied strength was growing and the German strength diminishing. 

All that Herr von Bethmann Hollweg said on Tuesday was a 
heavy blow to the beliefs of Pacificists. They had persuaded 
themselves that Germany, having “learnt her lesson,” was ready 
to come to terms. But there is not a trace of this readiness in tho 
speech. The German Government have no intention whatever of 
matching the wise act of the Allies in stating what their general 
objects are. Poor pussy, after all the stroking of her head, presents 
the claw instead of the velvet. For the rest, the Chancellor purred 
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smooth words at Russia, and talked of “ the ideal of the freedom 
of nations” and ‘‘ restoring the permanent conditions of peaceful 
life side by side with Russia’’—as though Germany had ever 
behaved in anythifig but.a provogative and intriguing manner 
towards Russia. The makers of the: Russiaw Revolution are surely 
not likely to surresider what they have gaimed in respense to Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg’s very clumsy cajoleries. The whole 
tenor of the Chancellor’s speech required him to present a rosy 
military picture. Accordingly he declared that the position in the 
field had never been so favourable for Germany. And this from a 
Power which has just lost fifty thousand prisoners and hundreds of 


guns! 


An Admiralty communiqué issued last Sunday night announced 
that an important area at Zeebrugge had been heavily and success- 
fully bombed and bombarded on the morning of Saturday, the 
12th. We may add that a Zeppelin of the latest type was 
destroyed in the North Sea on Monday morning. 








Somewhat to our amazement, the Figaro has been allowed to 
publish, and Reuter’s Ageney to despatch here, the following very 
frank and, in our opinion, well-justified criticism of the Zeebrugge 
bombardment :— 


“* Foresight would have dictated an uneeasing renewal of the 
attacks on Zeebrugge. The enemy should have been harassed 
there and allowed no rest. . The attacks should have been persisted 


in until the new naval stronghold had been destroyed. But aj) 


rations have only been carried 
out at periodical mtervals. The fear of the losses that might be 
incurred paralysos any energetic and eontinuous action. In war 
no success is obtained without losses, All that it is necessary 
to know is whether the losses to be reckoned with are worth the 
result to be achieved. Who could doubt the capital advantage 
the Entente would have obtained with Zeebrugge annihilated 
and made unfit to serve as a base for the German fleets ? We ho 
that the combined attack on Zecbrugge on May 12th-will be followed 
up immediately, until some tangible result has been obtained, by 
constant attaeks of the same kind, bringing into action all the 
aerial and maritime means at the dis 1 of the Allies. There 
should be no more of these periodic attacks, which accomplish 
nothing, or vory little.” 


contrary view has: provailed. 


The fact that the newspapers have been permitted to publish 
these words unties our tongue. For the last two years we have 
been wondering why the attacks on Zeebrugge have always been 
so tentative and so half-hearted im character—why, that is, Zee- 
brugge has not been smothered with fire. We know, of course, 
that the answer is that the big guns behind the dunes might, 
unless weather conditions were favourable to our concealment, 
do great damage to some of our craft. Our reply is, Would 
not similar considerations have stepped artillery preparation 
on the land? Very few of the German fortresses on: the Somme or 
elsewhere would have been smothered if there-had been fear of our 
land batteries being destroyed by German artillery-fire. But why 
should the safety of a floating battery be so much. more considered 
than one on land ? However, the Zecbrugge problem, with all its 
possibilities and with all the favourable consequences which would 
flow from its fall, is one that we do not trust ourselves at the moment 
to discuss. Perhaps on a later occasion we may be able to deal 
with this most essential and vital matter. 


Thursday's papers contain the text of a letter addressed by the 
Prime Minister to Mr. Redmond, giving the Government's general 
proposals for am Irish settlement. A copy was also sent to the 
acting leader of the Ulster Unionists. The Prime Minister begins 
by laying down that any settlement of the Irish question which 
the Government could propose during the war must be ‘one which 
would be aceepted. by both sides. They therefore propose 
to introduce a Bill for the application of the Home Rule Act to 
Ireland, but excluding. therefrom the six counties of North-East 
Ulster, sueh exchision to be subject to reconsideration by Parlia- 
ment at the end of five years, unless previously terminated by the 
action of the Council of Ireland which it is proposed to set up. 

The Council of Ireland is to be composed of two delegations 
consisting of all the members from the excluded area and a delegation 
of an equal number from the Irish Parliament. This Council by a 
majority of votes of each of the delegations might (a) pass private 
Bills affecting both the included and excluded area ; or (b) recom- 
mend the extension to the excluded area of Acts of the Irish Parlia- 
ment; (¢c) agree to the inclusion under the Home Rule Act of ‘the 
whole of Ireland subject to the assent of the majority of the voters 
in the excluded area ; (d) make recommendations upon Irish ques- 
tions, including the amendment of the Home Rule Act. -The 
Government consider that the financial proposals of the Home Rule 
Act are unsatisfactory and ought to be considered. A Speaker's 
Conference is to deal with Irish electoral reform. 
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The Government, Mr. Lloyd George states, in Proposing the 
establishment of the Council recognize the profound sentiment in 
Ireland for unity. But though they are prepared to introdyos 
# Bilfon the above lines, they feel'that it would be idle to introduces 
it unléss it were assured of something like a Second Readin; 
acceptance from both Irish Parties: The Prime Minister next 
presses the hope that the party of which Mr. Redmond is the head 
would support proposals which give immediate self-government in 
Ireland to those who wish for it, and will at the same time create 
the means whereby a final reconciliation between the two sections 
of the Irish people can at any time be brought about. The tettes 
concludes with an alternative suggestion that Irishmen of all creeds 
and parties should meet together in a Convention for the purpose 
of drafting a Constitution for their country which would secure, 
just balance of all the opposing interests. The Government arp 
ready, in default of the adoption of their proposals for Hom 
Rule, to take the necessary steps for the assembling of such a Cop. 
vention. An answer to the letter! is asked for in time to allow the 
Government to consider the matter before Monday. 








What the Nationalists, with the views of the Sinn Feiners on the 
one side and the majority of the Roman Church on the other, wil! 
say to this proposal, we shall not attempt to guess. Again, we 
shall express no opinion whatever as to the way in which the people 
of North-East Ulster should respond to the Prime Minister’s letter, 
The matter is one for their decision alone. If they find a proper 
measure of justice and security in the proposal, then there will be no 
persons in the United Kingdom miore delighted at the settlement 
of the Irish question than those responsible for the conduct of the 
Spectator. If, however, the men of North-East Ulster, who alone, 
remember, will be the sufferers by a false decision, feel that the 
proposed scheme would be to their undoing, then we are not going 
to be so eallous or so mean as to try to cajole or coerce them into 
a settlement. They, and they alone, must decide without externa} 
interference on either side, either to accept or reject the Prime 
Minister’s proposals. 





As to the proposed alternative of a Convention, we can only say 
that though we have not much hope of any result from it, no 
sensible English Unionist would raise any-objection to the proposal. 
On the contrary, if it offered any promise of a solution, he would 
welcome. it. So much for argument. If we are forced to prophesy, 
we should say that what is going to happen is that the Nationalists 
will refuse the Government scheme, but will endeavour to do so in 
such a way that the responsibility for doing nothing will seem to 
rest with the Government rather than with the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. 

We' do not think that much good is likely to come of newspaper 
writing in regard to the engineers’ strike, or from discussion of what 
are the various causes at work. At bottom the movement is due to 
the desire of a certain number of the younger men in the munition 
works to maintain their privilege of exemption from the Compulsory 
Military Service Act. Like all aristocracies, they find it very hard 
to part witha privilege. Privilege always demoralizes. We are glad 
to see; however, that with many of the workers in the South of 
England patriotism has won a victory over’ selfishness. 


A great many of the Chatham workers showed the best possible 
spirit, and the Woolwich correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
writing in Wednesday’s paper, states that in a London district, 
apparently Woolwich, where the members of the Worker’ 
Union are over twenty thousand strong, a mass meeting held 
on Tuesday strongly dissociated itself from the members 
of the Amalgamated: Society of Enginecrs in the present 
strike. The resolution, whieh went on to declare that they 
should remain at work, was carried with enthusiasm. The 
mover, Mr. Tom Clark, observed that-he did not know a single 
Trade Union whieh was in sympathy with the strikers in the 
present crisis, by which, of course, he means the executive of 
any Trade Union, for unfortunately this is not truc of a great 
many of the members. Mr. Tom Macnamara, one-of the organizers 
of the Workers’ Union, made an admirable speech, and declared 
that the protected occupations scheme was much fairer to the 
Unions as a whole than a trade card scheme. He also asked 4 
very significant question : What would the present strikers do if the 
men of the Mercantile Marine were to say, “We will go out and 
you'll have no food until we have had our way” ? Stopping the 
supply of munitions was the same thing. Mr. Macnamara has hit 
the nail on the head. At such a moment as this to stop the supply 
of munitions is quite as great a crime against the State as starving 


the people, 
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How far the omnibus strike is really connected with the engineers’ 
strike remains obscure. In any case, the inconvenience caused to 
the public is a good deal less than one might have anticipated, and 
it is being met distinctly with a light heart. There is no call 
amongst the mass of Londoners forasurrender. On the other hand, 
it is understood that from one point of view the authorities regard 
the strike with a good deal of equanimity, owing to the very large 
savings effected in petrol. The petrol supply at the moment is said 
to be particularly low and the "buses are great users. A week’s 
supply saved in this direction may get those responsible out of a very 


difficult position. 


Monday's Times contains the following very interesting item of 


er For the purpose of economizing the food supply, the United 
States Senate has adopted an amendment to the Espionage Bill for- 
pidding the use of grain in the production of intoxicating liquors 
during the war.” 

It does not, of course, necessarily follow from this that the amend. 
ment will get through Congress, but when, we wonder, will the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords adopt such a resolution ? 
The only element in the National Government which has set such an 
example is, curiously enough, the one which we are now told is 
self-centred and undemocratic. The King over two years ago 
refused, as far as he could, to let grain be turned into intoxicants 
and instituted War Prohibition throughout the Royal Palaces. 


great love for politicians, or at any rate with a whole-hearted desire 
to speak home truths to them. That in itself is good, and he has 
behind him the splendid record of Verdun. It will be remembered 
that he took over the defence of Verdun in the darkest hour. It is 
interesting to think that General Pétain, like our own General 
Robertson, was a Staff College professor. 





General Foch is the hero of the Marne. It was he who, with the 
true commander’s eye, not only saw that a gap had appeared between 
the two German armies opposite him, but instantly realized what 
could be done, and therefore must be done, to use this amazing piece 
of good fortune. With magnificent daring, he ordered a French 
Division to march across the enemy’s front to assist him. Then 
like a thunderbolt he fell upon the Germans, and so gave General 
Joffre the power to win a victory, and then to force the enemy's 
retreat from the Marne. 





We have many thiags to be proud of as a nation in the history 
of the war, but perhaps of nothing more than of the part played 
by a British Judge and jury and a semi-judicial tribunal, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Internments, in the case of Mr. George Gruban 
and of his action against Mr. Handel Booth, M.P. Mr. Gruban was 


| placed in circumstances which undoubtedly were calculated to 


prevent his getting justice. He was a man of Prussian origin, and 
actually a Prussian subject till the beginning of the war, when he 





To this item of American news we may add another—namely, | 


the uncompromising declaration by Colonel Roosevelt at a recent 
meeting of a Farmer's Club on Long Island. He told them that, in 
his opinion, the United States “should see that grain is not diverted 
from food into intoxicants,” 
though the need is so much more imperative with us, our leaders 
talk to us with bated breath about the veto of the Trade Unionist 
organizations ! 


In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Edward Carson an- 
nounced that Sir John Jellicoe was to have the additional title 
of Chief of the Naval Staff, that Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver was 
to become an additional member of the Board of Admiralty with the 
title of Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, and that at the same time 
Admiral Duff was to become a member of the Board of Admiralty 
with the title of Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff. Admiral 
Halsey, the present Fourth Sea Lord, becomes Third Sea Lord, 
sueceeding Admiral Tudor, who goes to the China Station, while 
Admiral Tothill becomes Fourth Sea Lord. At the same timo 
Sir Eric Geddes, well known for the very fine work he has done in 
the matter of railway transport for the Army, becomes an additional 
member of the Board with the title of Controller and with the 
honorery and temporary rank of Vice-Admiral. 


These changes are intended in the first place to establish what 
has long been wanted at the Admiralty—a true Naval Staff—and 
to free the First Sea Lord from serving tables and doing adminis- 
trative and routine work rather than brain work. The principle, of 
course, is absolutely sound. As Carnot told his colleagues in the 
Committee of Public Safety, the business of the people at the very 
top is to think, and therefore to will and order, but not to admin- 
ister. To be really free to think a man must be untrammelled by 
the calls of executive action. The other object of the changes is 
to strengthen the shipbuilding and production departments of the 
Admiralty, and to utilize our construction resources in this country 
80 as to give full play to all our requirements, combatant and non- 
combatant. Sir Eric Geddes, who would seem to be a man cut 
out for such a post, will, it is intended, keep in touch with the 
Ministry of Shipping and ensure that there shall be no overlapping. 


We do not wish to be hypercritical, but, looking at the Admiralty 
changes generally, we are bound to point out that what matters 
is not so much the soundness of the principles in the abstract as 
the manner of their application and the men who will apply them. 
All depends upon that. If the men on the Naval Staff are the 
right men, all will be well. If they are not the right men, a 
system straight from Heaven would not help us. 





While we have been making changes at the Admiralty, the 
French, but with a bolder hand, have been altering their high military 
commands, At the French Cabinet Council on Tuesday General 
Pétain, who was lately made Chief of the Staff, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, while General Nivelle was appointed com- 
mander of an Army group and General Foch Chief of the General 
Staff. The causes, or alleged causes, of these changes will not be 
discussed by us. It is sufficient to say that the French Army and 


also the French Government regard General Pétain with a most 


became naturalized. Owing to the course of certain events which 
we will not describe at the moment—Mr. Handel Booth’s decision 
to appeal makes the case in a sense still swb judice—Mr. Gruban 
was interned as a person of German origin. Fortunately, however, 


| he had enough belief i itish justices te . ied 
That is as bold as it is generous. Yet | © had enough belief in British justics to apply to the Advisory 


Committee on Internments, who saw that a wrong had been done 
him, and at once ordered his release. 





In spite of the inflamed stata of public opinion, Mr. Gruban 
did not assume, as many men would have done, that it would 
be unsafe to bring an action alleging fraud against a powerful 
Member of Parliament, in which his origin would be strongly in 
evidence. He assumed instead that these adverse circumstances 
would not be allowed to bar his claim to a hearing. He was right. 
The result of his claim for damages against Mr. Handel Booth, 
which was concluded on Monday, was a finding for £4,750 for the 
plaintiff. The Judge, Mr. Justice Coleridge, left three questions 
to the jury, which we give, with their answers :— 

(1) Did defendant falsely and fraudulently represent to plaintiff 


| that he (the defendant) was in a position to protect plaintiff from 


attacks if plaintiff obtained for him the appointment of chairman 
of the company ?—Yes. 

(2) Did defendant falsely and fraudulently represent that he 
had been informed by the Minister of Munitions, Dr. Addison, that 
plaintiff would be interned unless he resigned ?—Yes., 

(3) Did defendant maliciously, and without reasonable 
probable cause, cause the plaintiff to be interned ?—No,” 


and 


Nothing could have beon more free from bias than the Judge’s 
summing up, no attempt being made to influence the jury in either 
direction. As wehavesaid, we must refrain from editorial comment 
till we know whether the subject will be retried on appeal. If no 
appeal takes place, or if the appeal is rejected, the question 
what further steps should be taken will be a subject of grave 
consideration. The matter, it seems to us, cannot be left where it is, 





We note with satisfaction the very great success already achieved 
by the King’s Proclamation. It has unquestionably done far more 
to bring home the need for food-saving than any other means yet 
adopted. We are glad to say that that most efficient voluntary 
organization, the War Savings Committee, has taken up the work 
through its branches, and is now getting members of households 
throughout the land to pledge themselves to carry out the injunctions 
contained in the King’s Proclamation. 





Equally renowned as an advocate, a diplomatist, and a brilliant 
and witty orator, Mr. Choate, whose death took place last 
Monday night, made friends innumerable during his tenure of the 
American Ambassadorship in this country, and since his return 
to the States had continued his good work as a missioner of 
goodwill between Britain and America. A lifelong lover of 
peace, he yet hailed with enthusiasm America’s entry into the war 
as consolidating the Anglo-American brotherhood of which he had 
been so consistent an upholder. He was the Chairman of the 
New York Committee appointed to receive Mr. Balfour's Mission, 
and never spoke with greater warmth or deeper feeling than in 
the speech of welcome delivered only a few days before his death. 





He is somewhat brusque, with, it is said, no 


complete confidence. 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April Sth. 
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A Proclamation 


TE, being persuaded that the abstention from all un- 
necessary consumption of grain will furnish the 
surest and most effectual means of defeating the 

devices of Our enemies and thereby bringing the war to a 
speedy and successful termination ; 

‘And out of Our resolve to leave nothing undone which can 
contribute to these ends or to the welfare of Our people in 
these times of grave stress and anxiety ; 

Have thought fit by and with the advice of Our Privy 
Council to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, most earnestly 
exhorting and charging all those of Our loving subjects, the 
men and women of Our realm who have the means to procure 
articles of food other than wheat and corn, as they tender 
their immediate interests and feel for the want of others, 
especially to practise the greatest economy and frugality in 
the use of every species of grain ; 

And We do for this purpose more particularly exhort and 
c all heads of households to reduce the consumption of 
b in‘ their respective families by at least one-fourth of 
the quantity consumed in ordinary times ; 

To abstain from the use of flour in pastry, and moreover 
carofully to restrict, or wherever possible to abandon, the 
use thereof in all other articles than bread ; 

And We do also in like manner exhort and charge all persons 
who keep horses to abandon the practice of feeding the same 
on oats or other grain, unless they shall have received from 
Our Food ‘Controller a licence to feed horses ‘on oats or other 
yrain, to be given only in cases where it is necessary to do so 
with a view to maintain the breed of horses in the national 


interest ; 

And We do hereby further charge and enjoin al! ministers 
of religion in their respective churches and chapels within 
Oar United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to read or 
cause to be read this Our Proclamation on the Lord’s Day 
for four successive weeks after the issue thereof. 

Given at Our Court of Buckingham Palace this second day 
of May in the year of Our Lord 1917, and in the seventh year 
of Our Reign. 


God Save the king. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


LORD ROBERT CECIL'S SPEECH. 


T is very seldom that one is able to feel whole-hearted 
admiration for a speech in the House of Commons. We 
feel it, however, for Lord Robert Cecil’s statement on Wed- 
nesday in regard to the terms of peace. Specially to be 
commended is his pulverization, for it was nothing else, of Mr. 
Snowden and his brother-twitterers in the Pacificist grove. 
Mr. Snowden and his friends probably mean well, but the 
muddy mixture of vanity, ignorance, and prejudice against 
their own countrymen from which they draw their inspiration 
is always leading them to build upon a foundation of paradox. 
So great too is the hypnotic influence of Germany and of 
German ideas upon their minds that they are perpetually 
impaling themselves hopelessly on dilemmas. When con- 
fronted with such a question as “ When is annexation not 
annexation ?”’ they answer it in effect: “* When it is carried out 
by the Germans.” To the question, “ Are oppressed peoples 
to be allowed to free themselves ?” the Snowdenian answer 
appears to be: “Not if their oppressors are Germans, 
Austrians, or Turks.” To the question, * Should reparation be 
made for ill deeds, for shameless destruction, for wanton 
cruelty, for murder and outrage, due not to the disorganization 
or the madness of war but to a deliberate and calculated 
policy ? ”’ the reply, implicit if not open, is: “* Not if the crime 
was committed by Germany.” Finally, to the supreme ques- 
tion, “ Is it not worth while to endure the horrors of war 
a little longer in order to ensure a lasting peace ?”’ there is 
always hovering in the background the answer: “ Not if it 
will invelve humiliation for Germany.” 

One would have imagined that Mr. Snowden and his sup- 
porters when they reached conclusions of this kind would 
have been horrified. Nota bit of it. Wrapped in his intellectual 
cloak of pride and self-love, the Pacificist never seems to 
realize the consequences of his demands. As long as he is 
able to pretend to himself that he is being kind and just to 
Germany and her rulers, and that he is chastening the British 
Government and weakening the power of what he would call 
our cruel Imperialism, he is quite satisfied. It is a strange, 
an almost incomprehensible, position. One can best excuse it 
by noting that on the minds of weak, self-satisfied, and vain 
people who eke out an exiguous store of knowledge with a 
plentiful supply of shrill logic, the strain of war produces a 
kind of hysteria in which everything is topsy-turvy and 











as 
nothing has its true value. Persons in this condition appar, 
ently can and will believe anything they want to believe 
The German Chancellor in the German Reichstag may tolj 
the world, as Herr von Bethmann Hollweg told us this woot 
that Germany stands where she has always stood as regard, 
peace terms, rejects the idea of no annexations, and has no 
intention of giving up anything or making any reparation 
but rather will exact reparation from those she cally hor 
assailants. All this makes no impact on the minds of tha 
Pacificists. To them, after such a speech quite as much a, 
before, Germany appears as the injured innocent of Europe 
attacked by cruel foes, or rather a cruel foe, for to thes. 
disordered imaginations Britain is not only the villain but thy 
sole villain of the pieee. 

So complete and so excellent was Lord Robert Cecil's 
exposure of what was the practical meaning of a policy of no 
annexation and no indemnity that it would be a work of 
supererogation for us to dwell upon it at length. “No 
annexation’? sounds a fine phrase in the abstract, but in the 
concrete if means replacing Armenia, Arabia, and Mesopo. 
tamia under the most hideous as well as the most inefficient 
tyranny that the world has ever seen. Again, it means jn 
the case of the German colonies the exposing the natives, 
who have welcomed the British troops as liberators, to a fate 
which no considerate man can contemplate without a sense of 
absolute horror. Equally sane, equally humane, and equally 
sound was Lord Robert Cecil’s masterly dealing with thy 
questions of Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, and what Mr. Devlin 
characteristically called “ the dismemberment of Austria ”— 
i.e., the liberation of the Slavs, Rumanians, and Czecho. 
Slovaks. The only passage about which we feel a slight twinge 
of disappointment is that in which Lord Robert dealt with 
the question of no peace with the Hohenzollerns. We frankly 
confess that we should like to see our Government able to 
persuade the rest of the Allies to assume the position which 
Castlereagh persuaded the Allies to assume at the end of the 
Napoleonic War. It will be remembered that he induced them 
to place Napoleon and his dynasty under the ban of Europe, 
and to make them pay the penalty for all the miseries they 
had brought on the world. But though we may be disappointed, 
we are not surprised that Lord Robert Cecil did not gratify 
us here, nor do we suppose for a moment that if we had been 
in the position of the British Government we should have 
found it possible to go further than they did. We have no 
right to bind our Allies, and there is, of course, in this question 
of a ban the difficulty that it involves denying to the German 
people the full right to choose their own form of government. 
What we do think, however, that we might very properly do 
is to follow Bismarck’s example and say that we will only 
make peace with the German people and not with those 
who pretend to speak in their name. Here again, however, 
we shall have to obtain the agreement of all the Allies, and 
it may be argued that we ought to reserve the energy of all 
of us for the prosecution of the war rather than for debating 
abstract points of policy within sound of the guns. Also no 
doubt our Government, and probably still more the Govern- 
ments of the Allies, would say that they wish to have the 
greatest possible amount of sea-room in the matter of making 
peace. If, as still may very well happen, the Hohenzollerns 
were suddenly to offer acceptable peace terms, we ought no% 
to be unable to accept them because we had tied our hands by 
an abstract declaration. If that were the argument, as we 
expect it would be, we are bound to say that we sigh as haters 
of tyranny but obey as lovers of peace. 

Before we leave Lord Robert Cecil’s speech we must quote 
the admirable passage with which it concluded :— 

‘“*T think the last word on that subject was said by Miss Cavell 
when she was under sentence of death. She said, ‘ Patriotism is 
not enough.’ I agree. You do not want less than patriotism, 
you want more. You want to add to it—and this must be the 
foundation of any peace that we make—justice, chivalry, respect for 
obligations, and respoct for the weak, and if we can secure a peace 
founded on those central doctrines I shall: be glad to eo-operate 
with amy hon. Member of the House to ercet what barriers may 
wd possible against the recurrence of a devastating war such as 
this.” 

Tliose are words to which every honest man, every humate 
man, and every friend of liberty and of those rights which are 
above even patriotism can give assent with his whole heart. 
We want a peace that ennobles, not a peace that depraves and 
humiliates, a peace that raises not degrades mankind, a peace 
which will leave the world better and not worse for the wat. 

It is a source of no small satisfaction that Mr. Asquith, 
who followed Lord Robert Cecil, should have supported 
him in every essential. In particular, he took exactly 
the same view of the German Chancellor’s speech as. did 
Lord Robert. 
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THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


: E sincerely hope that the new Reform Bill, when it 
W comes to be considered in detail by the House of 
Commons, will be discussed, and dealt with generally, in the 
spirit of statesmanship and moderation in which Mr. Long 
introduced it. He made two things quite clear. The first 
was that the present moment was not only opportune for 
introducing Parliamentary reform, but that it was imperative 
that we should seize it. If we did not, we should not begin 
the epoch after the war by tackling, as we ought to do, the 
roblems: of reconstruction with fresh and vigorous minds, 
but should be forced to dissipate our political virtue in debating 
matters of Constitutional machinery. Mr. Long’s next point 
was that we must take the proposals adopted at the Speaker's 
Conference as a whole, and not . -rely as the groundwork of 
debate. This, however, does not refer imperatively to two 
very important portions of the measure—Female Suffrage and 
Proportional Representation. The Government have decided 
to leave to the House the ultimate decision as to whether 
these proposals shall or shall not be accepted. All they say 
is that if the House accepts them in principle, they must 
be carried out in the particular way recommended by the 
Speaker's Conference and in no other way. The House of 
Commons, that is, can reject Female Suffrage, but, in the event 
of aceeptance, must accept it subject to the compromise 
agreed on at the Speaker’s Conference—i.e., that the age at 
which women are to receive the vote shall be thirty. In the same 
way, if it chooses to adopt the principle of Proportional 
Reprsentation, it must apply it as agreed upon at the Con- 
ference. It must be confined, to begin with, to urban areas, 
and even this limited application must be on the agreed lines. 

It would be easy to make telling speeches, not merely 
against the Speaker’s scheme being introduced at the 
fag-end of an exhausted Parliament and so on, but still more 
against the degradation of Parliament involved in declaring 
that the bulk of the measure must be swallowed whole or not 
at all, and that even in the two cases where an option is 
allowed there must be no tinkering with the details. In 
reality, however, the arbitrariness of the proposal is not 
nearly so great as it seems. We must remember, in the first 
place, that the two subjects of “One man one vote” and 
“One vote one value,” which are the essentials of the first 
portion of the Electoral Reform Bill, have been discussed in 
the minutest detail for the last thirty years. No doubt 
there are plenty of people in the country who never paid the 
slightest attention to those discussions, but still these schemes 
have been on the horizon of practical politics ever since 
1885. Out of these discussions two conclusions have always 
emerged. One is that in fairness you cannot have universal 
suffrage and “‘ One man one vote” without “ One vote one 
value ’—i.e., without the drastic and democratic Redistri- 
bution scheme which would do away with the present electoral 
anomalies. The difficulty has always been to secure a working 
agreement between the two parties which would embody 
both these much-needed democratic measures. Now the 
Speaker’s Conference, which was representative of both 
points of view, did arrive at a reasonable working compromise. 
it gives us what we ought all to be devoutly thankful for, 
and what the Spectator has again and again asked for— 
namely, universal suffrage. It also gives us “One man 
one vote,” though with a certain drawback which cannot be 
said to be unreasonable or conceived in the interests of either 
party. It is theoretically an anomaly, but it presents no 
electoral scandal. At the same time, there are also certain 
derogations from the purity of the principle of ‘‘ One vote 
one value ’’ which will counterbalance the concession of the 
gilt of two votes to men who bond fide occupy business premises 
in a town and have their homes in the country. Again, note 
that the Speaker’s Conference was no outside body, but a 
bedy composed entirely of Members of Parliament, chosen on 
non-party grounds. It was in effect a microcosm of Parliament. 
Therefore to talk of the impertinence of insisting that the 
recommendations of such a body should be thrust down the 
throat of the ‘House of Commons is mere rhetoric. The 
Speaker’s Conference was a kind of Grand Committee. 

In all the circumstances, then, and though there are plenty 
of things which we personally dislike in the recommendations, 
we hold that it was most reasonable that the House 
should be told that it must take them as a whole and as a 
balanced compromise, and not pick them to pieces and 
remake them. To do that would be to destroy the essential 
part of the work done by the Speaker’s Conference. As has 


elways happened in our Parliamentary system, if you get an 
agreement between the two parties for a particular measure, 
that 


measure when it comes to the House of Commons 














‘must be swallowed whole—must .be treated as something 
on which the ordinary, debating werk of Parliament has 
already been accomplished. It is a pie to. be eaten, not to 
ibe .resolyed into its elements of pastry and meat and then 


‘recooked in a new dish and with new trimmings. 


When we come to the two questions which are left open 
to the! House of Commons, Female Suffrage and Proportional 
Representation, we cannot help. regretting that they were 
so. left open, because it seems to us that all the arguments 
are in favour of attaching them to the scheme and making 
them part of it. The supreme object, as we have said, is to 
clear the ground. But the ground certainly will not be 
cleared if we have Female Suffrage still hanging over us. 
Again, the electoral agitation is certain not to cease unless 
Proportional Representation is given a fair trial. Personally, 
we are exceedingly sorry that the Speaker's Conference 
could only reach agreement as to Female Sufirage by means 
of an age-limit. Though, as our readers. know, we used 
to be opposed to the suffrage for women, and have only 
accepted it in view of the great upheaval of the war, we 
feel most strongly that it had better be “a clean eut ” and 
@ generous cut. dust as we opposed it on the ground, ‘not 
of the incompetency of women, but because we held that 
the suffrage had better be confined to one sex, so, now that 
this view has become untenable, we hold that it is very much 
better that women should be put upon an entire electoral 
equality with men. The women who will be excluded from 
making their electoral desires effective at the poll will probably 
be the women who will need the franchise most—the unmarried 
women who are earning their own livelihood. There are a 
great number of women, often the best educated, who do 
not marry till they are over thirty. But it is just this class— 
i.€., persons who are self-supporting for the first nine or 
ten years of their adult life—who should have the vote. But 
though we feel this so strongly, we hold that it is not a 
sufficient ground for opposing the scheme, or for being 
angry with the Government for saying that if the 
subject is to be got out of the way, it must be got 
out of the way on the lines of the Speaker’s Conference 
proposals and no other. Similarly, we would say to the 
supporters, and “also the opponents, of Proportional Repre- 
sentation that, though they may be eager to make amend- 
ments in the Proportional Representation proposals, and 
though their desire for such amendments may be founded 
on reason, they had beiter accept the Conference compromise. 

Once more, it is only through such acceptance that they 
will be able to clear. the ground for reconstruction. In other 
words, we hold that the Female Suffrage and the Proportional 
Representation proposals are really parts of the Speaker’s 
scheme, and that if they are not accepted as such and passed 
in the form in which they are presented, we shall suffer from 
the dangers of half-measures. If we fail to seize the oppor- 
tunity of putting the House of Commons in a position to deal 
adequately with the problems of reconstruction, we shall 
have committed a grievous blunder for which we may have 
to pay very dearly. 

For ourselves, we regard it as a great disaster 
that the Referendum—i.e., the placing of the veto power 
over legislation in the hands of the people themselves (a 
measure which automatically solves the Second Chamber 
problem)—was not included in the proposals at the Speaker’s 
Conference. However, it is no good erying over spilt milk, 
and we are not going to say a word that might wreck those 
proposals. We would rather that Constitutional reform 
should be lopsided, and that Parliament should fail to put 
what we consider to be the coping-stone on @ true and 
democratic system, than leave the Constitution open to the 
very great dangers to which it will be exposed if the whole 
of the proposals of the Speaker’s Conference are not 
carried out, 





GENERAL SMUTS. 

\HOSE who had the privilege of hearing General Smuts’s 
speech at the dinner in his honour in the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords are not likely to forget 
it. It was a speech not only eloquent but full of ideas 
and of honesty. If the various nations of the Empire go 
forward in the spirit of that speech, the greatness and the 
beneficent influence of the Empire will exceed even the dreams 
of optimists. The generosity which pervaded all General 
Smuts’s remarks both warms and inspires. It is the absolute 
antithesis of the German spirit. But perhaps the highest 
earnest for the future of the Empire was not the sincerity and 
fertility of General Smuts’s views, but the fact that he stood 
there at all—transformed from a chivalrous and skilful foe into 
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a loyal and enthusiastic statesman of the Empire. He is an 
almost incredibly romantic symbol of the wonderful workings 
of liberty. We cannot call to mind any episode more thrilling 
in its context than that related by General Smuts of how in 
the last year of the Boer War he escaped through the 
cordon Lord French had drawn round him in Cape Colony. 
The accounts written at the time by an eyewitness of how a 
Boer patrol tried to find a way through “ Murderer’s Gap,” 
and how under a heavy fire “ only one Boer escaped,” though 
he probably had so many bullets in him that he would “ do 
no further damage,” did not—through a natural want of 
information—add the fact that the one Boer was General 
Sinuts. The Boers found “a way out,” and two days later 
General Smuts happened to look on innocently at the passing 
of a train which, as he learned afterwards, was carrying Lord 
French! Lord French might very well have become the 
involuntary guest of General Smuts on that occasion. And 
now time as usual brings its revenges, and Lord French is of 
course devoutly thankful that one Boer escaped from “ Mur- 
derer’s Gap,” and General Smuts is well content that he 
missed his opportunity of wrecking Lord French’s train. 

The lessons of the Boer War and those of the greatest of all 
wars are to General Smuts the same. It is only that the 
setting now is tremendously different from what it was. “ The 
only things that survive are the simple human feelings, feelings 
of loyalty to your fellows, and feelings of comradeship and 
patriotism which carry you through difficulty and privation. 
We soldiers know the extreme value of these simple feelings. 
We know how far they can go, and that they can bear the 
whole weight of civilization on themselves. . . . The South 
African War was carried on in a sportsmanlike spirit and in a 
clean way. Respect for one’s opponent, felt on both sides, 
has led to the new basis of South Africa.” One cannot imagine 
an eminent German General using such words. He would 
probably regard the connexion of sport and war as a gross 
military impropriety. General Smuts happily sces in the 
comradeship and loyalty of young men now on the battle- 
fields, and drawn from every part of the Empire, an instrument 
of Imperial union stronger than any that statesmen may be 
planning. “ My feeling is that the work is already largely 
done.” He spoke of the future of the Empire in general 
terms as a thing indefinite and undecided, and yet with implicit 
assurance of its reality and its success. He would prefer to 
describe the Empire as the “ British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” For, as he explained, our Empire is not like any 
Empire that ever existed, and the very title is therefore in a 
way misleading. Never before have self-governing and 
virtually independent nations lived together in a political 
union. And yet General Smuts does very truly insist on the 
strict and central idea of Empire, for he laughs out of court the 
notion that the Dominions would ever exchange the limited 
Monarchy for an elected President. As our Empire is unique, 
so is it impossible to borrow other people’s experiences for its 
management :— 

** Look at the United States. There you find what is essentially 
one nation, not perhaps in the fullest sense, but what is more and 
more growing into one nation; one big State consisting, no doubt, 
of separate parts, but all linked up into one big continuous area. 
The United States had to solve the problem which this presented, 
and they discovered the federal solution—a solution which provides 
subordinate treatment for the subordinate parts, but one national 
Federal Government and Parliament for the whole. Compare 
with that State the enormous system which is comprised in the 
British Empire. You can sce at once that a solution which has 
been found practicable in the caso of the United States will never 
work in the case of an enormous system such as we are trying to 
work out for the world. What I feel in regard to all the Empires of 
the past, and even in regard to the United States, is that the effort 
has always been towards forming one nation—always one nation. 
All the Empires we have known in the past and that exist to-day 
are founded on the idea of assimilation, of trying to force human 
material into one mould. Your whole idea and basis is entirely 
different. You do not want to standardize the nations of the 
British Empire; you want to develop them towards a greater 
nationality.” 

We agree with General Smuts that the Imperial War Cabinet 
is a long step in advance of the old Peers. Conference. The 
security of the Empire is the primary necessity that will impose 
free and frank discussion of foreign policy and Imperial Defence 
on all the sister-nations of the great British Commonwealth. 
Germany dumped herself down to make mischief on the 
communications of the Empire. She was a vilely bad neigh- 
bour. Her cynicism and unscrupulousness have never been 
matched in the history of civilization. General Smuts, who 
experienced her bad neighbourship in Africa, speaks with 
conviction on this point. We do not want to take territory 


for the sake of taking it; we do not want to make money at 
the expense of others ; 
must do whatever is necessary to achieve it. 


but we must have security, and we 
We demand 





security for liberty. Those who suffer from that demand a 

only in the position of people who suffer from the weight of the 
laws that are framed to protect decent men. . 

In General Smuts’s vision of the future there is nothin 

whatever to fear. Suppose that the population of the British 
Isles is one day—as it must be—outnumbered by the popula 
tion of Canada, and even by that of Australia or by the white 
population of South Africa. The sister-nations will still hold 
together if they hold.to liberty. That will be their common 
bond. The capital may, for all we care, be removed to 
Ottawa—though we think that, as a matter of fact, London 
will remain the sentimental centre of the race. There may hp 
a Canadian Commander-in-Chief and an Australian First Sea 
Lord, but if liberty continues there is no reason why the 
British Commonwealth should ever perish. “ Talk of q 
League of Nations!” exclaimed General Smuts. “ Thy 
Empire is the greatest League of Nations.”” That is our first 
business, to keep the Empire sweet, truce, honest, and free 
and we need not greatly bother artificially to create other 
Leagues, for all honest men who desire liberty will desire to 
associate themselves in their ideals with a secure and liberty. 
loving community of nations. t 





REVOLUTION AND MONARCHY. 
h O one who bears in mind the events of that annus mira- 

bilis of revolution, the year 1848, needs to be told that 
revolution has something infectious in it. Having appeared 
in an acute form in one country, it becomes epidemic. In 
1848 there was scarcely a country in Europe that was not 
convulsed. Even in starched Prussia the King was forced 
to humble himself before a Berlin mob, to do a kind of 
obeisance before the corpses of citizens killed in the rioting, 
and to promise a Constitution—a promise which was charac- 
teristically evaded. So now, revolution is in the air. Intense 
sympathy with the great revolution in Russia has caused 
almost insensibly the reading of a new, or at all events 4 
more highly emphasized, motive into the war. We hear it 
said on all sides that the war is a war for democracy; that 
it is against autocracy and Kings; that it must be finally 
proved that the popular will is able to prevail over personal 
caprice all over the world. With all this, so far as it goes 
for it is not a full statement of the objects of the war—we 
most heartily agree. There never was a moment during the 
war when we should not have said that the principle of 
popular will, as against the irresponsibility of autocrats or 
oligarchies, was one of the most obvious and important, indeed 
the chief, of alltheissuesatstake. But now that the downfall 
of the historic Monarchy in Russia gives a sharp point to the 
allegations about the wicked irresponsibility of Kings there 
is a tendency for people who have what Henry Sidgwick 
once called * cross-country minds ’’—minds which lightly 
fly over obstacles in reaching a desired conclusion—to group 
all monarchies together. Their argument runs that the 
nations will never be safe from war till Kings disappear, 
since Kings and not peoples make war. If it be said that 
there are Kings and Kings, these “ cross-country ’’ people 
answer that the reigning monarchs form a kind of endless 
cousinship, and that they are bound to stand together in 
order to protect their profession. Why do they never 
denounce one another? it is asked. To be specific, why has 
King George never denounced the German Emperor? We 
referred last week to the argument of a British miner who 
assumed that after the war the King would probably feel 
that it was his duty as a member of a close corporation to 
shield the person and protect the rights of the German 
Emperor. We imagine that in the present revolutionary 
infection there is a certain amount of this kind of talk. So 
far as it exists, it is probably encouraged rather than miti- 
gated by such questions as Mr. H. G. Wells, posing as 4 


| popular prophet, places before his readers as to the future of 


the British Monarchy. 

In an article in the Penny Pictorial of May 19th Mr. Wells 
gives a lurid account of the growth of the close corporation of 
monarchy. He says incidentally that Queen Victoria and the 
Tsar professed to be “ the heads of religion upon earth.” I 
Mr. Wells remembered the history he has doubtless read, he 
would know that a British Sovereign professes no more and no 
less heedship of religion than the British people requires hin 
to profess. He says, again, that Greece, the motherland of 
Republics, was handed over to “ a needy scion of the Danish 
Royal Family.” As a matter of fact, the Greek people them- 
selves expressed a wish to have a government modelled on the 
British Constitution. That involved a Constitutional Monarch. 
Britain would actually have supplied them with a King as well 
as with a model if their original suggestion had been acted 
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upon. Mr. Wells, however, draws (as he could not very well 
help doing) a distinction between the British Monarchy and 
others. He then proceeds to ask if the British Monarchy, 
having admittedly a better chance of survival than other 
monarchies, can arrive at something like an assurance of 
survival. He lays down conditions: (1) The British 
Monarchy must sever itself definitely from the German 
dynastic system. (2) Non-German marriages are desirable. 
(3) Ex-Monarchs should not be given rights of asylum here, as 
their presence would cause misunderstanding and intrigue. 

What Mr. Wells forgets is that if the King acted on his 
own initiative in making any dramatic denunciation of the 
Hohenzollern dynasty he would be doing exactly what all 
anti-monarchists, and indeed all Constitutionalists, object to. 
He would be acting on his own personal judgment. Those 
who did not approve of that judgment would call it caprice. 
The border-line between an act of good judgment and an 
act of caprice is very shadowy. It cannot be safely left to 
be delimited by a single brain. When we read a great deal of 
the criticism launched against the management of the war 
we sometimes rub our eyes and ask ourselves: Are we, or 
are we not, fighting with Allies ? We read.line upon line and 
chapter upon chapter of criticism without discovering any- 
where a hint or suggestion that in an Alliance it is impossible 
to act without consent. We are continually being told that 
the King could do this, or the Prime Minister could do that, 
without a word about the wishes or feclings of France, or 
Italy, or Russia, or Serbia, or Japan, or the United States. 
Our own hopes are that the Hohenzollerns will be placed 
under a ban, as Napoleon was placed, and that the Allies 
will deal with the German people alone. The Germans 
themselves have given us a precedent for the procedure 
when they refused to treat with Gambetta. We go further, 
and we hope that in some Royal Proclamation, or other 
instrument with the Royal signature attached, King George 
will express his detestation of the infamous methods for which 
the German Emperor has made himself responsible. That 
the King would be ready to denounce the Kaiser’s record 
from the bottom of his heart we are absolutely convinced. 
We speak without precise evidence, of course, but we were 
never more sure of anything than that the last thing the King 
would wish to do would be to shelter the Kaiser. If we 
may judge from the utterly different practices and temper 
and character of the two monarchs, there could not be a more 
hateful example of kingship to King George than that dis- 
played at Berlin. Even if the King wished after the war 
to fraternize with the Kaiser—to us as impossible a supposi- 
tion as that the Lord Chief Justice would want to hobnob 
with a murderer—he would feel himself absolutely compelled 
to abide by the advice of his Ministers and the wishes of his 
people. 

The King has always been a scrupulously Constitutional 
ruler. It will be remembered that during the crisis of the 
Parliament Act many extremists wanted the King to interpose 
a veto, but the King acted in the strictest sense on the advice 
of his Ministers. Had he not done so, it might conceivably 
be said now that he was capable of acting on caprice. As 
it is, we are thankful to say that there cannot be a shadow 
of excuse for making that suggestion. Again, those who so 
foolishly imagine that the King will want to shield the Kaiser 
must make very little allowance for the King’s filial picty. 
They must assume that the most resounding success of King 
Edward VII. counts for nothing in the thoughts of King 
George. To us such an assumption is ridiculous. King 
Edward’s great diplomatic triumph was to interpret the 
wishes of his Ministers in drawing this country into an intimate 
connexion with a Republic and drawing it further away from 
an autocracy. 

In some directions one hears it said that the democratic 
orientation of the war must be given a Republican tinge 
by the adhesion of the United States. Instructed Americans, 
we are sure, cannot believe this, because they do not confuse 
democracy with Republicanism. They know that ever 
since 1688 the British people have been an established Republic 
in spirit without ever looking back. They know that, as a 
matter of fact, the King has much less power than the President 
of the United States—see how Mr. Wilson held the issue of 
peace and war in his own hands—and they know that the 
House of Lords has less political power than their own Senate. 
With its almost absolute control over treaty-making, the 
Senate is one of the strongest Upper Houses in the world. 
In Britain popular control—that is to say, democracy— 
is as complete as in any country, and that fact cannot be 
affected by the nature of the appointment of him who presides 
over all, Whether the supreme Head holds an hereditary | 





office and has chiefly a ceremonial power, like our King, 
or whether he is elected and has a great deal of actual politica! 
power, like the President of the United States, does not 
matter if the essence of democracy be there, though of course 
we personally prefer our own plan. One wonders sometimes 
if people who confusedly think that what is nominally a 
monarchy cannot really be a democracy remember the wording 
of the Act of Settlement. The Act lays down such precise 
conditions for the kingship of Britain that, from the point 
of view of popular choice, one may almost compare an accessioa 
to the British Throne with an election to the American 
Presidency. We have our rules and Americans have theirs. 
By the Act of Settlement, in default of issue to either William 
or Anne, the crown was to pass to the Most Excellent Princess 
Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, “ and 
the heirs of her body being Protestants.” It is laid down, 
among other things, that a British Sovereign must join in 
communion with the Church of England as by law established, 
and that if the Sovereign be not a native of Britain he canno: 
engage in war, except for the defence of British territory, 
without the consent of Parliament. But the proof that a 
British Sovereign is in no parodoxical sense the choice of 
the British people, and not an autocrat imposed on the 
people through their own superstition or folly, is to be found 
in the very curious history of the Bill of Rights. This 
wonderful charter of popular liberties, written when the 
memories of James II.’s misrule were still bitter among 
statesmen, is an instruction to the Monarch as to what he 
may do and may not do. It settled the crown on the Prince 
and Princess of Orange ; but in the absence of a Sovereign 
the Parliament which drew up the Bill of Rights was_ self- 
appointed. It was afterwards proposed that the Acts of 
this Parliament—.e., the Convention Parliament—should be 
re-enacted by its successor, and its position be “ regularized ” 
by a Parliament which had been duly summoned by Royal 
Writs. But the authors of the Bill of Rights resolutely 
refused all such attempts to treat them as not a true Parlia 

ment. As Lord Somers insisted, they had done nothing 
irregular, nothing for which they needed to be excused. In 
fine, the authority of British Kings is the choice of the people 
and nothing else. 

Experience has shown that the hereditary headship of our 
crowned Republic has a symbolical value that is of inestimable 
worth in the ruling of a wide, scattered, and various Empirv. 
The throne is a common possession. It is enthusiastically 
accepted by men of the Dominions—good democrats all of 
them—who would be very slow to accept, if they would ever 
accept at all, an elected Head of the whole Empire. Halt- 
educated native races yield homage and loyalty to an heredt- 
tary King, but would have no idea of treating a bidder for 
votes with the same respect. We trust that all who are 
conscious of the epidemic of restlessness and change will weigh 
well the reasons which have securely established the British 
Throne for three generations. We have great respect for 
Republicans who have convinced themselves logically, but 
none for those who confusedly imagine that a Republic is 
necessarily a better democracy than our Constitutional 
Monarchy, or that a Constitutional Monarchy has anything to 
do with the wanton making of wars. One grievance lately 
expressed is that, though there was a solemn service at 5t. 
Paul’s to invoke blessings on the union with the United States, 
there was none to celebrate the Russian Revolution. But 
Russia was already our Ally. Her assistance was no new thing, 
and her continuous loyalty to the common cause of humanity 
was presumed. There was no lack of sympathy. We are 
certain of that. For the rest, is it a very “ monarchical ” ac 
to hold a service of an unprecedented importance in honour of 
union with a Republic? We should have thought not. But 





the trouble is that people infected with unrest do not think 
reasonably, 





THE ETERNAL ATKINS. 
WY 7 AR-HOSPITAL patients are of many sorts. It is a common 
W mistake of the armchair newspaper dovourer to lump 
all soldiers together as quaint, bibulous, aitch-dropping innocents, 
lamblike and gauche in drawing-rooms, fierce and picturesque 
on the field, who (to judge by their published photographs) aro 
continually on the grin and continually shaking hands either 
with cach other or with equally grinsome French peasant women 
at cottage doors or with the local Mayor who congratulates them 
on the glorious V.C.’s which, of course, they are continually winning. 
In a war hospital that harbours many thousands of patients per 
annum, we should know, in the long run, something about the 
charaoteristics of Tommy Atkins; and it is with resentment that 
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I hear him thus classified as a mere type. He is not a type, 
Discipline and training have given him some veneer of generalized 
similarities. Beneath these, Tommy Atkins is simply the man 
in the street—any man in any street ; and if you look out of your 
window in the city and see a throng of pedestrians upon the pave- 
ments, you might just as well say that because they are all civilians 
they are all alike as that because all soldiers wear khaki they are 
all alike. 

I have a quarrel with the Press on the score of its persistent 
fostering of the notion that ‘ our gallant lads ” (as the sentimental 
scribe calls them) are a pack of children about whose exploits 
an unfailing stream of semi-pathetic, semi-humorous anecdotes 
must be put forth. Even the old professional Army exhibited 
no dead level either of blackguards on the one hand or humble 
Galehads on the other. But whatever may have been the case 
before the war, all the Armies of Europe are now alike in this, 
that they are composed of civilians who merely happen to have 
adopted a certain garb for the performance of a certain job—and, 
be it remarked, a temporary job. That garb has not reduced 
the citizens who have the honour to wear it to a monotonous level 
either of intelligence or of conduct; nor even of opinions about 
the war itself. I have had fire-eaters in my ward who breathed 
the centiments of John Bull and the Evening News, and I have had 
Pacificists (they seemed to have fought no less bravely) who, week 
by wook, read and approved Mr. Snowden in the Labour Leader ; 
I have had Radicals and Tories, and patients who cared for neither 
party, but whose passion was cage-birds or boxing or amateur 
photography ; I have had patients who were sulky and patients 
who were bright, patients who were unlettered and patients who 
were educated, patients who could hardly express themselves without 
the use of an ensanguined vocabulary and patients who were gently 
spoken and fastidious. Each of them was Tommy Atkins—the 
inanely smirking hero of the picture-paper and the funny paragraph. 
Neither his picture nor the paragraph may be positively a lic, and 
yet, when the armchair dweller chucklingly draws attention to 
them, I am tempted to relapse.into irreverence and utter one 
or other (or perhaps both) of two phrases which T. Atkins is 
himself eredited with using ad nauseam: “ Na-poo,’ and “I 
don't think.” 

When I assert—as I do unhesitatingly assert—that no one could 
work ina war-hospital ward for any length of time without an 
ever-deepening respect and fondness for Tommy Atkins, it is the 
same thing as asserting that the respect and fondness are evoked 
hy close contact with one’s countrymen ; nothing more nor less. 
A hospital ward is a haphazard selection of one’s fellow-Britons— 
the mest wildly haphazard it is possible to conceive. And the 
pessimistic cynic who, after a sojourn in that changing company 
for a month or two, can still either generalize about them, or (if 
he does) can still not acknowledge that in the mass they are 
amazingly lovable, is beyond hope. The war has taught its lessons 
to us all, and none more important than this. For myself, I confess 
that I never knew before how nice were nine out of ten of the 
, individuals with whom I sat silent in trains, whom I glanced at 
in business offices or behind counters, whom I saw in workshops 
or in the field, or who were my neighbours in music-halls. They 
were strangers. In the years to come I hope they will be strangers 
no longer. For they and I have dressed alike, and borne the 
same surname—Atkins, 

Of course there remain a few generalizations which can safely 
be risked about even so nondescript a person as the new Tommy 
Atkins, As practically all the Tommy Atkinses are, at‘this moment, 
concentrated on the prosecution of one great job, it is natural that 
their main interests should revolve round that job. They all 
(for instance) want the job to be finished. They all (within my 
experience) want it to be finished well. They nearly all desire 
earnestly to cease soldiering as soon as the job is finished well. 
I never yet met the man (though he may exist, outside the brains 
of the scribes afore-mentioned), who, having tasted the joys of 
roughing it, is determined not to return to a humdrum desk in 
an office. On the contrary, that effice and that humdrum desk 
have now become this travelled adventurer’s most roseate dream. 
I have conversed with patients drawn from nearly every walk in 
life, and I do not remember one who definitely spoke of refusing 
to go back to his former work—if he could get it. 

One of my patients had been a subterranean-lavatory attendant. 
You would have thought his ambitions—after visits to Egypt, 
Malta, the Dardanelles, and France—might have soared to loftier 
altitudes. He had survived hair-raising adventures; he had 


taken part in the making of history ; although wounded, he had 
not been incapacitated for an active career in the future; and he 
was neither illiterate nor unintelligent. Yet he told me, with 
obvious satisfaction, that his place was being kept open for him. 





I was, as it were, invited to rejoice with him over the destiny which 
was his. I may add that the singular revelations which he imparted 
as to the opportunities for extra earnings in his troglodyte trade 
extorted from me a more enthusiastic sympathy than might be 
supposed possible. 

That agreeable domestic pet, homo sapiens, remains unchanged 
even when you dress him up in a uniform and set him fighting. 
He is always consistently inconsistent ; he is always both reasonable 
and unreasonable. You can try to cast him in a mould, but he 
resumes his normal shapelessness the moment the mould is removed, 
Expose him to frightful ordeals of terror and pain, and he wil) 
emerge grumbling about some petty grievance, or carrying on » 
flirtation with another man’s wife, or squabbling about sectarian 
dogmas, or gambling on magazine competitions, or planning new 
businesses; in fact, behaving precisely as the natural lord of 
creation always does behave. No momber of our hospital staff, 
I imagine, will ever forget the arrival of the first batch of exchanged 
British wounded prisoners. It was the most tragic scene I have 
ever witnessed. It is a fact, for which I make no apology, that 
tears were shed by some of those whose task it was to welcome 
that pitiful band of martyrs. We had received convoys of wounded 
many a time, but these broken creatures, so pale, so neglected, so 
thin, and so infinitely happy to be free once more, had a poignant 
appeal which must have melted the most rigid official. (And we 
are neither very official, here, nor very rigid.) Well, amongst 
these liberated captives was one who told a sad tale of starvation 
at his internment camp, There is little doubt that it was a true 
tale, inthe main. On that I make nocomment. I simply introduce 
you to this gentleman, who had been restored to his native land 
after ten months of entombment, in order to mention that on 
the following morning, when his breakfast was placed before him, 
he turned up his nose at it. Loudly complaining of the poorness 
of the food, he leant out of bed, picked up a brown-paper parcel 
which had been his only luggage, and produced from it some German 
salted herring, which he proceeded to eat with grumbling gusto. 
That is not specially Tommy Atkins; it is homo sapiens of the 
hearthside, whether in suburban villa or in slum, for ever dis- 
satisfied (more especially with his victuals), and for ever evoking 
our affection all the same. 


No; Tommy Atkins is never twice alike. He is unanimous 
on few debatable matters. One of them, as I have said, is the 
desirability of finishing the war—in the proper way. (But even 
here there are differences as to what constitutes the proper way.) 
Another is (I trust I shall not shock the reader) the extreme dis- 
pleasingness of life at the front. I would not say that our hospital 
patients are positively thankful to be wounded, or that they do 
not wish to recover with reasonable rapidity. But that they are 
glad to be safe in England once more is undeniable. The more 
honour to them that few, if any, flinch from returning to duty— 
when they know only too well what that duty consists of. But 
they make no bones about their opinion. Not long ago I was 
the conductor of a party of convalescents who went to a special 
matinée of a military drama. The theatre was entirely filled 
with wounded soldiers from hospitals, plus a few nurses and orderlies. 
Tt was an inspiring sight. The drama went well, and its patriotic 
touches received their due meed of applause. But when tho 
heroine, in @ moving passage, declared that she had never met a 
wounded British soldier who was not eager to get back to the 
front, there arose, in an instant, a spontaneous shoutof laughter from 
the whole audience. That was Tommy Atkins unanimous for once. 
He was unanimous, too, I should add, in perceiving immediately 
that the actress had been disconcerted by his roar of amusement. 
The poor girl’s emotional speech had been ruined. She looked 
blank, and stood irresolute. At once a burst of hand-clapping 
took the place of the laughter. It was not ironical, it was friendly 
and apologetic. “‘Go ahead!” it said. ‘“ We're sorry. Those 
lines aren’t your fault,anyway. You spoke them very prettily, 
and it was a shame to laugh. But the ass of a playwright hadn't 
been in the trenches, and if your usual audiences relish that kind 
of speech, they haven't been there either.” 


So much for Tommy Atkins in his unanimous mood—unenimously 
condemning cant and at the same time unanimously courteous. 
Now that I come to reflect, I believe that, in his best moments, 
these are perhaps the only two points concerning which Tommy 
Atkins is unanimous. Whether he lives up to them or not (and to 
expect him unflinchingly to live up to them in season and out of 
season is about as sensible as to expect him perpetually to live 
up to the photographs and anecdotes), we may take them as his 
ideal. He dislikes humbug; he tries to be polite. Could one 
sketch a sounder seaffolding on which to build all the odd diver- 
gences—crankinesses and heroisms, stupidities and engagingnesses 
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_-which may go to make the edifice of an average decent soul's 
material, mental, and spiritual habitation ? 

Postscript.—An expert—one of England’s greatest experts— 
who has read the above tells me that I have not done justice to 
the old professional Army men of Mons and the Aisne. When 
wounded and in our hospital they did want to go back to fight. 
But their sole reason, given with frankness, was that they con- 
sidered they were needed; the new Army, in training, was not 
ready ; it would be murder to send the new Army out, unprepared, 
to such an ordeal. This authority, who has interviewed many 
thousands of convalescents, further remarked: ‘The wounded 
man who has been under shell-fire and who professes to be eager 
to go back, whether ordered or no, is a liar. On the other hand, 
the scrimshankers who try to get out of going back, when they 
should go back, are an amazingly small minority.” 

Warp Morr. 





THE FIRE SIGNALS OF POLYBIUS. 

N modern war the Signal Servic? is equipped with all that 
Science can provide, so that, at first sight, it weuld appear 
unlikely that any lessons of value could be learned from the writings 
of Polybius by an up-to-date “ flag-walloper.” But a close study 
of the description which he gives of contemporary methods of 
signalling reveals much to instruct the reader; indeed, it brings 
out the most interesting fact that the proficiency in fire-signalling 
which was within the reach of a good army in the days of Hannibal 
is equal to anything we find in the history of our Army and Navy 
down till the last generation. Polybius wrote after the fall of 
Carthage in 146 B.c., and had visited the scenes of many a cam- 
paign. He went through France, and may, indeed, have got as 
far as Great Britain. One would like to think that in his tour of 
Gaul he saw the “ Imperial Troops” use their torch signals in 
hills and valleys where to-day the fine electric lamp of the British 

soldior flashes back its messages of progress. 

Polybius describes first a system of signalling which was previously 
recorded by Aeneas Tacitus, about 300 B.c. The stations between 
which signals were to be exchanged were furnished with earthenware 
vessels “‘ equal in all respects.” These were fitted with corks of 
somewhat shorter diameter than the vessels, while the corks were 
pierced with rods divided into equa! portions “ each of three fingers’ 
breadth.” These portions were marked with the main items of 
war news likely to require the immediate attention given to urgent 
signals, such as the fact that the enemy cavalry were coming, or 
his infantry were on the move. The messages assigned to the 
portions could, of course, vary with the tactical situation, or at the 
discretion of the Army commander, as the military manuals might 
say. The vessels were fitted with taps to give an equal outflow. 
When the taps were turned on, the cork platforms would sink 
simultaneously, and these signal tubs were carefully tested to 
prove this equality. Let us suppose two signal stations duly 
equipped with their signal tubs. If one of these wished to com- 
municate with the other, it would raise a torch, an action which 
the Army signaller of to-day describes as the Preparative. The 
receiving-station raises a torch in answer, and this is the signal for 
both stations to turn on the tap. The sending-station would note 
when the necessary section of rod sinks opposite the rim of the 
vessel and would immediately raise its torch. The receiving- 
station acknowledges in kind, turns off the tap, and records the 
message. 

With a few alterations, this system would have many advantages 
to justify its use in a big field day across the water. When a 
trench system is stormed, communication with the rear is most 
difficult. Wires are laid only to be blown to bits; runners fall, 
while visual signalling with helio, flag, lamp, or disc is at a severe 
discount, although occasionolly used with success. Now, if an 
attacking battalion had a carefully graduated tube on the side of 
which were written the few messages that matter—‘‘ Held up by 
obstacles,” “‘ Held up by machine guns,” ‘“‘ Enemy counter-attack- 
ing,” “Lengthen fuses’’—and if the Brigade had a similar tube, the 
signalling would be easy. A prearranged rocket signal goes up 
from the signal station at Battalion Headquarters. The Brigade 
sends up another, and, as its stars burst, high above the smoke of 
battle, the little taps are turned on. At the moment—for the 
message must take no mors than a certain number of 
seconds—when the water is level with the message required, 
the Battalion sends up a quick flare. The Brigade immediately 
stops the flow of water and notes the message: ‘‘ We have got 
through!” The prosaic mind will suggest that one might as well 
note the time on a watch with a second-hand, but the graduated 
tube would ensure that no mistakes would be made in identifying 
the message sent. And thus the peculiar nature of trench warfare 
justifies a system which Polybius is compelled to despise. 





Polybius perceived that where only particular messages could 
be sent, there was » sad lack of flexibility, as it is clearly imperative 
that signals should “indicate whatever is needed.” ‘“‘ For,’ he 
asks, and the question will arouse our sympathy, “‘ how can the 
party to be relieved feel confidence if it does not know how many 
ships or how much corn have been despatched by the allies ?” 
Polybius, having decided that a signal system must be able to 
transmit any message, invented the following device to secure this, 
Each letter can be signalled separately, as in Morse, but the system 
of Polybius is much simpler. The alphabet is divided into five 
groups, all of which have five letters except the fifth, which has 
only four. The following table shows the division :— 


1 2 3 4 5 Tablets-left. 
a i » 7 % 

- B v ra p x 

t Y 6 v o y 

4 6 t é T Y 

5 € K o v 


The signal stations have five tablets on which the groups, written 
vertically, are inscribed. ‘To signal a message, the Preparative is 
to raise two torches. The receiving-station does likewise, and the 
message begins. A torch raised on the left of the signal station 
indicates the tablet containing the letter; a torch raised to the 
right indicates the letter in the tablet. To prevent confusion 
hetween right and left signals, the stations were provided with two- 
funnelled stenoscopes. To signal x, for example, would require 
two signals to the left, as it is in No. 2 [vertical] tablet, and five 
signals to the right, as it is the fifth letter in the tablet. So, too, 
p would be four to the left, two to the right. Or, to put it in drill 
language: ‘‘ Top row—left; Side row—right.”’ It appears that 
the signals to right and left were made by showing the exact number 
of torches required, although it is not unlikely that the same result 
was attained by the movement of a single torch from behind cover, 
as if one were to make the letters G or A in semaphore. In any 
case, the system was assuredly fairly speedy. Perhaps, with a 
well-trained station under the control of a capable caller or reader, 
& message might take not more than twice the time that lamp 
messages take to-day. 

We see, then, that the art of visual signalling had attained a 
fairly high level at this date, and, in contrast to this, it is worthy 
of note that our “ dot and dash ” system was not introduced to the 
Navy till 1867, before which date signalling at night or in fog was 
very restricted. Further, it was not till 1865 that the Army paid 
any serious attention to signalling, so that one may dare to claim 
that the soldiers of Hannibal or Scipio were not uninstructed in 
comparison with the modern signaller, and could, indeed, were they 
recalled to this plane, take an intelligent and critical interest in our 
visual methods of to-day. Polybius closes his brief description 
with a short note on the necessity of practice, and one would 
imagine that many a composer of Army manuals is similarly inspired. 
“ The moral is not to give up any useful accomplishment on account 
of its apparent difficulty, but to persevere, till it becomes a matter 
of habit, which is the way mankind has obtained all good things.” 
And Polybius can claim with justice that the system invented by 
Cleoxenus and Democlitus, and perfected by himself, is no mean 
forerunner of the system now in use. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) ‘cities 
NAVAL POLICY. 

[To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—Is there any real analogy between the eases of Sir Dougias 
Haig and Sir David Beatty? If Sir D. Haig were to fail in an 
attack and were to lose half the attacking force, it would be “a 
regrettable incident,”’ but it would not wreck the British Empire. 
The remainder would retire to their trenches and defend them- 
selves, as the Germans do constantly when their attacks on Sir D. 
Haig’s positions fail. But if Admiral Beatty took his battleships 
into the Bight of Heligoland in order to try to destroy the enemy 
where he may be found, is it not very likely that he would lose half 
his fleet from mine, torpedo, and shore guns before he got into 
touch with the enemy’s ships at all. For is it not obvious that 
the enemy ships need not come out from the shelter of their forts 
unless they choose? And they would certainly only choose to do 
so after many of ours were sunk or disabled. What would there 
then be between the British Empire and destruction? You seem to 
me to be as wrong about naval policy as you are absolutely right 
about food policy and about the Irish question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. J. S. N. Rocue. 

{We evidently failed to make our meaning clear to our corre- 
spondent. We recommended a policy of boldness, not of folly. 
That Admiral Beatty’s strategy would be that outlined by our 
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correspondent seems to us most unlikely, but this does not prove 


that capital battleships are never to be risked. We prefer to 
assume that Admiral Beatty would show his seamanship by 
fighting in the manner appropriate to the circumstances.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





(To THe Epitoz or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 

Srr,—As a reader of the Spectator for over forty years, and as one 
who has always considered its judgments well thought out and 
reasonable, perhaps you will allow me a protest against the line 
ef argument you have taken up recently on the action or inaction 
ef our Navy. You want the Navy to clear out the “ hornets’ 
nests ” (submarine bases) by some well-considered plan. What 
«rounds have you for supposing that the Navy has not considered 
wcll every imaginable plan, and has come to the conclusion that 
it can’t be done by any means we have in our power or by any 
means which it can devise? You argue that a serious attempt 
to get at the “ hornets’ nests ” must bring out the German Grand 
Fleet. The nests in question are far up the German rivers, and 
unapproachable by our Fleet or by the total combined Fleets of 
all the Allies—even if the sea were cleared of mines—because a 
floating battery has no chance against land batteries with equal 
calibre of guns plus the advantage of the torpedo and the mine. 
The entrances to the nests may—probably do—extend from the 
northern boundary of Holstein down past the mouths of the great 
German rivers and round to the estuary of the Ems—one hundred 
miles or more—with Heligoland as an armed outpost. All this 
great bay is mined in a way known to Germany but not to us. 
The preliminary proceedings—presumably—would be to sweep 
seaways clear of mines'to get at the nest entrances. Is this a 
practicable or possible thing to do against submarines, mines, and 
the guns of Heligoland and the shore batteries? It must not be 
lost sight of that to check or stop the entrance and exit of sub- 
marines you would have to command the sea right up to within a 
few hundreds of yards of the shore. However successful such a 
scheme might prove, it would certainly not bring out the German 
tirand Fleet. Their destroyers are quite competent to deal with 
our mine-sweepers, and their submarines, mines, and land 
hatteries would deal with our heavier craft. Your parable and 
parallel are not convincing. No man would attempt to clear a 
hornets’ nest unless he knew the hornets were not expecting him. 
The present British advance in France is not a parallel case. 
Why did we not advance in France two years ago? Because the 
Giermans had then overwhelming preponderance in men and guns, 
and advance would have meant annihilation. In an attempt to 
sweep the Bight of Heligoland and get to the entrances of Ger- 
many’s naval bases, we should be at a disadvantage similar to the 
cisadvantage of attempting an advance in France in 1915.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wa. Lane. 

Paisley. 

[That the destrucfion of Wilhelmshaven is a most difficult task 
we fully allow. We may point out, however, that the nest the 
capture of which we specially dwelt on was Zeebrugge. Here the 
ebjections are clearly not those on which Mr. Lang insists.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





AMERICA AND IRELAND. 


{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaton.’’) 
Sir,—Your article last Saturday on ‘“‘ America and Ireland” con- 
tains some home truths and much good sense, but it is vitiated by 
ignoring the Unionists outside Ulster. You say that a solution 
en the lines of West Virginia would he received with the best 
possible goodwill on the part of the Unionists. Perhaps 
it would on the part of the English Unionists, who would 
not suffer by it; but not hy the Irish Unionists, to whom it would 
be a death-blow. You are just to North-East Ulster, but you seem 
to have no compunction about allowing the Sinn Tein rebels to 
have on a charger the heads of the loyalists in the rest of Ireland. 
You italicize Lincoln’s words about breaking faith with the men 
who wére true to the Union under very severe trials, but you 
have no thought for the men who are similarly placed in Ireland. 
lf Lincoln’s example in refusing to exempt Irishmen from con- 
scription had been followed in Ireland, there would have been no 
rebellion last year. The weakness of successive Liberal Govern- 
ments in favouring the disloyal elements at the expense of the 
loyal has fostered the growth of disloyalty to such an extent that 
Nome Rule as understood by the Nationalist Party would now 
make life unbearable for us. But, apart from this, Virginia is 
not an island, and if all America were to shout with one voice it 
would not reconcile any party or faction in Ireland to partition.— 
J am, Sir, &c., A. M. B. Irwry. 
49 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 





(To THe Epiron or tae “ Srrctaton.’’) 
fin,—When American statesmen enter upon the task of per- 
suading Nationalists and Sinn Feiners “‘ to be reasonable and not 
to demand the heads of the people of North-East Ulster.on a 
clarger,”” as you very properly suggest in your leading article 
(May 12th), they will also, I suppose, remind them that no 
American State has any control of imports or exports or any 
power to “lay any imposts or duties ” on them, nor any control 








no power to grant to a State any subsidy or money (or other) 
allowance. Hitherto the grant of “ statehood ”’ has not been made 
to a Territory until it has had the financial power to set up State 
housekeeping on its own resources without external aid. It is 
reasonable to suppose that, if Virginia, on returning to the Union 
in 1870 (i.e., after the Civil War), had made the condition that 
West Virginia must be reincorporated with it because of jts 
taxable coal lands, which were necessary in its housekeeping, tha 
Federal Congress would have relegated the State to the contro} of 
the military authorities until so preposterous a suggestion had 
been abandoned. As Colonel Roosevelt has said that Americans 
would be pleased if Home Rule could be granted to Ireland as jt 
exists in Maine, Oregon, or Texas, it would seem to be sufficient to 
say that no Nationalist would accept it on that basis, and the Sinn 
Feiners would probably not assent to the principle, which was 
established by the Civil War, of a denial of the right of secession, 
—I am, Sir, &e., S. R. H. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectaton.’’] 
Sir,—The argument of President Lincoln as to the Virginias, 
quoted in your admirable article of last week, is unanswerable, 
By constant repetition of the phrase “‘ on the statute-book, &c.,” 
the case of Ulster may go by default. Is the Amending Bil! 
which is not on the statute-book, as a matter of honourable 
obligation to loyal Ulster, one whit less a part of the agreed 
settlement than the Home Rule Bill which is on the statute-book? 
Everything is where it was except that by both sides the existing 
Home Rule Bill seems to be admitted to be unworkable. Then 
the question is still wide open. In view of the supreme import- 
ance of the subject, is there any difficulty in the Government's 
introducing at once a short Bill—with or without the approval of 
the Nationalists, and notwithstanding the presence on the statute- 
book of the present Home Rule Bill—empowering Nationalist 
Ireland to demand and to receive a Constitution analogous to or 
identical, mutatis mutandis, with the Constitution enjoyed by 
any one of the States of the North American Union? Such a 
Bill, which would be permissive and not mandatory, might now 
be accepted by the Irish themselves, and it could not fail te be 
acceptable to Irish-Americans, who presumably take the line that 
they are taking because they approve their present position. It 
would incidentally in any case prove to all Americans beyond 
the possibility of dispute that there is no ground in this Irish 
question for their withholding hearty co-operation from the 
Entente. They would see, as they have not yet seen, that Great 
Britain, in order to secure a settlement, is, and for some time has 
been, willing that those Irishmen who desire to do so should 
govern themselves with precisely the same liberty of action as 
the American peoples of the several States govern themselves.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp H. Hvrroy. 
2 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. 





OATS AND PETROL. 

{To tae Eviror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—There was an important announcement in the Times last 
week in reference to the feeding of horses, to which all true 
Englishmen will desire to conform in the best interests of their 
country, but we have a right to ask that the Order should be 
carried out thoroughly and consistently throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that there should not be a repetition of the 
“Petrol Scandal” of last year, which still continues in a less 
degree at the present time, to all appearance. Whether it 
oats or petrol, if the interests of the country require that they 
should not be used by any private persons, the Order should be 
impartially and honestly carried out by the Government. Just 
a year ago all owners of private cars were required to make a 
return of the average amount of petrol used by them in the last 
three months, and for what purpose the car was used, and the 
estimated amount required for the next three or four months. 
Those who used their cars solely for public and private business 
asked generally for sixteen or twenty gallons which they honestly 
believed they required per month, and received eight and ten 
gallons on their licence; but those who used their cars solely for 
their own pleasure, and to save railway journeys, asked for any 
amount from fifty to one hundred gallons, and received twenty- 
five and thirty gallons and upwards, or three times the amount 
allotted to those who only used their cars in the public service. 
In October the Commissioners appear to have realized the gross 
injustice of their apportionment, and in the new licences the 
smaller amounts were increased, and some of the luxurious cars 
had their amounts of petrol diminished, but it is not unfair to 
assume that two-thirds of the petrol used between April, 1916, 
and April, 1917, has been grossly wasted for private pleasure 
with the full knowledge and acquiescence of the Petrol Control 
Committee, 

And now what is the position? Hundreds of thousands 
gallons of petrol have been notoriously wasted during the last 
year, and there has been a great scare, and notices sent to every 
car-owner that their Jicences could not be renewed, but they could 
use any petrol in their possession, and this was generally con- 
sidered decisive; and no one should object to any sacrifice or 
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country or of our Army or Navy, and that the Order will be 
impartially carried out in London and Newmarket as well as in 
the more distant counties; but we have a right to demand that 
assurance from some responsible Minister about the new Order 
having reference to the prohibition of the use of oats for horses 
after our experience of the recent blundering and incompetent 
mismanagement of petrol since April, 1916, and the number of 
persons with renewed licences now without any special reason 
after the official warning last March, that “in view of the urgent 
necessity for further limitation of the consumption of motor 
spirit the Petrol Committee were unable to renew licences.” I 
regret that I cannot be in the House of Lords this week, but I 
am fully engaged in war and public business nearly every day, 
and shall probably have travelled by rail.or road over a hundred 
ard fifty miles before the end of the week.—I am, Sir, &., 
Hainton Hall, Heneaae. 





CORN PRODUCTION BILL. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I observe that you call attention in your issue of the 5th 
inst. to an account given in a letter by Mr. J. Hay Thorburn in 
the Morning Post of proposals made by him which were rejected 
by Mr. Runciman, on the subject of wheat storage. Mr. Thor- 
burn’s scheme was put before the Board of Trade in the spring 
of 1915 in a document headed, “ This scheme is the property of 
J. Hay Thorburn; all rights reserved.” The ground on which 
Mr. Runciman was advised that the scheme was of no use to the 
Government was not that it was concerned with wheat shortage, 
but that it was a proposition involving a serious inflation of the 
currency. “ Warrants ” appeared to be as essential a part of Mr. 
Thorburn’s contribution to the solution of these problems as that 
of storage; storage being, in fact, by no means a novel idea in 
these discussions. Nothing was therefore to be gained by the 
expenditure of time on the interview for which Mr. Thorburn 
asked.—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur D. Sanpexrson. 
8 Barton Street, Westminster. 


[We can make very little of our correspondent’s defence of Mr. 
Runciman. The essential point is: Did Mr. Runciman or did he 
not cause supplies of wheat to be stored in this country sufficient to 
insure us against the submarine peril? If he did not, no talk 
about why he rejected this or that scheme, and whether certain 
schemes were good or bad, interests us in the least. We have 
italicized the words in this country advisedly. The wheat was 
wanted here on British soil. Storing wheat in Canada or acquiring 
“options ” in the United States is not the kind of storing with 
which wo are dealing. If Mr. Runciman or his defenders can 
assure us that he stored grain here, he is of course absolved 
of blame.—Epb. Spectator.] 





REPUBLICANISM. 
[To Te Epiror or tae “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Atkins’s collier would doubtless regard with the utmost 
respect the opinion of a Republican like Garibaldi on the above 
subject. Here it is, as given by Lord Redesdale in his 
Memories :— 


“ Garibaldi talked a great deal about England, for which he 
entertained a sincere admiration and affection. He asked many 
questions about the various people he had known there—ques- 
tions which he felt that he could put to me more discreetly than 
to the Duke (of Sutherland), for many of his friends had been 
among the Duke’s nearest relations—his mother, his brothers 
and sisters. Suddenly he turned round and said: ‘Is it true— 
is it possible that it can be true—that there are actually in 
England people who are desirous of abolishing the existing order of 
things by setting up a Republic in the place of your Monarchy?’ 
I said that there certainly were a few people who seemed to 
think that to de away with the Monarchy and the aristocracy 
and to set up a Republic was the panacea for all human ills. 
“They must be fools!’ he said, and then went on very earnestly: 
“Why, im England you have the finest form of government in the 
world—a Republic of which the President rules by the will of 
the people, and, being hereditary, depends upon no political ery 
of the moment. With you, by virtue of this hereditary principle, 
there is not the continual danger of some one saying ‘‘ Ote-toi de 
la que je m’y mette ’’—and so no perpetual risk of upheavals. I 
ouly wish that I could see Italy blessed with such a Republic: 
then I should be quite content.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

29 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Raven Ricwarpson. 





WANTED, A COMPROMISE. 
[To tne Epiron or tue “ Sprcraton.’’] 
Sir,—I am greatly indebted to you for the manner in which you 
have criticized my letter of the 12th inst. Permit me to join issue 
at once with your statement that I have made myself spokesman 
for the Brewing Interest. I am far too conscious of my limitations 
to do anything of the sort, and if you will refer to my previous 
letters you will find that I have insisted on the fact that they 
are individual expressions of opinion. You are good enough to 
ask me a plain question, and before dealing with it, may I with 
all respect suggest that your method of controversy reminds me of 
that type of which the question, “ When did you leave off beating 
your wife?” is a classic example? You ask me am I or am I not 








against the turning of material which could be used for haman 
food into intoxicants. May I reply—(1) That in my opinion beer 
is of food value, and therefore I cannot admit your contention 
that all material converted into beer is wasted material. (2) That 
the point that I have endeavoured to make clear, apparently 
without success, that the decision rests with the Government, does 
not justify you or any other responsible editor in shelving that 
responsibility on to the Brewing interests? In conclusion, may I 
add that in stating that “ Nature teaches beasts to know their 
friends,” the term “ beasts ” was not intended to convey any lack 
of deference or respect, since it has an allusion to the electorate 
of this kingdom, who are more than sufficiently shrewd to deal 
with any attempt on the part of this or any other Government 
to introduce a substitution scheme in the presence of the wolves 
mentioned in your article?—I am, Sir, &c., FP. P. Warrsrzap. 
36 Hans Place, S.W. 1. 





WORKING MEN AND THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 
(To tHe Eprrok or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sm,—I am sorry to see you still persist in repeating that calumny 
about the working man being responsible for the drink traffic 
being carried on during the war—at least so far as the Trade 
Unions are concerned. Surely you must be aware that at a 
recent Conference of the Independent Labour Party (of which I 
may say I am net a member) a resolution was passed demanding 
Prohibition. Wihatever we may think of their attitude on the 
war, they have always been in favour of a sane temperance 
policy. As to your allusion in the last issue to “the brewer's 
best friends,” what about our “ toping’”’ patriots? lt is a well- 
known fact that the majority of peace meetings—whatever wa 
may think of their utility—have been broken u» by a drunken 
rabble masquerading as “ patriots.’”’-—I am, Sir &c., W.. B: 

(Our correspondent is very “ zealously angry.”” We have never 
alleged that the British working man had veto! War Prohibition, 
for the very good reason that we hold an exactly opposite view. 
What we have always said, on the authority of the Primo 
Minister, is that the leaders of the Trade Union organizations—a 
very different thing from the working man—have vetoed Prohibi- 
tion. We asked the Trade Union officials if they could to repudiate 
and deny this allegation. They have made no sign. ‘To tell us 
that the I.L.P. is for Prohibition is nothing to the mattér.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





NATIONAL LAND COUNCIL’S APPEAL FOR 
SUMMER WORKERS, 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The Land Council wish it to be known that they are now 
appealing for five thousand strong women willing to take up the 
summer season’s work. Groups for market gardening, early 
fruit, and the later harvests—hay, corn, and fruit-picking—are 
already being organized. The demand this year is very great. 
During the last few days, although the season is yet early, 
applications for over five hundred women have been received— 
all from farmers who had Land Council workers last year. More 
seed has been sown this season, and much more land brought 
into cultivation. The harvests of these seeds must be reaped, 
and on the shoulders ef women will fall the burden of the work 
so vital now to the country’s existence. All the evidence points 
to the fact that many thousands of volunteers will be in urgent 
demand. The Evesham group of seventy, which was so successful 
a pioneering effort last year, is again being formed, as well as 
many groups of forty and fifty for different parts of the country. 
In. every case the experience ef last year has been helpful, and 
farmers themselves are offering to do all they can for the comfort 
of the workers whom they have learnt to appreciate. Canteens 
will be organized for all the larger groups, and definite arrange- 
ments for food in the smaller groups. Workers should volunteer 
at once and so avoid hasty grouping. Those who go early in the 
season have opportunities for gaining valuable experience of the 
care of fruit and vegetables. Farmers also should apply in good 
time. All communications must be addressed to the hecretey, 
National Land Council, Bank Buildings, 16 St. James’s Street, 
London, 8.W. 1, where also as many workers as possible should 
apply personally.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Tue Natrona. Lanp Counc. 





THE ALBERT HALL MEETING. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Str,—I have pleasure in enclosing copy of the two resolutions 
t> be moved at the meeting at the Albert Hall next Saturday 
afternoon.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Srepuens RicHarpson. 

20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 

“That, in order to avert the danger cf famine, with the 
consequent risk of a premature and disastrous peace, this meeting 
calls upon the Government to prohibit forthwith the manufacture 
and sale of alcohol during the war and the period of demobiliza- 
tion, and thus immediately save the food of several millions of 
persons, now being continuously destroyed by the brewers and 
distillers.” 

“ That in view of the King’s Proclamation, impressing upon 
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his people the necessity of saving grain, this meeting regrets that 
the nation did not endorse the King’s action, which included 
War Prohibition in the Royal Palaces, and calls upon all loyal 
subjects throughout the Empire to follow His Majesty.” 





INTERCHANGE OF PULPITS. 
[To tee Eprrox or tHe “ Srecrator.”’) 


Srr,—May I call the attention of your clerical readers to the 
suggestion which the Principal of St. John’s Hall, Durham 
University, makes in the Record (May 3rd) that those clergy who 
are willing to support the Dean of Durham’s plea that the Bishops 
should be asked formally to grant permission for interchange of 
pulpits, and who would themselves gladly act on the permission, 
should send their names for publication in the Record (2 Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4)? It is, I think, becoming 
abundantly clear that the urgent problem of Christian unity will 
receive no solution unless words of goodwill are backed by definite 
action along the lines of Christian fellowship. If those who are 
in earnest in this matter will nail their colours to the mast they 
will not, I am convinced, lack the sympathy and support of the 
nation.—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. Waker. 
21 Blenheim Road, St. Albans. 





IN FLANDERS”: A TRIBUTE. 
“ Specrator.’’] 


“CHRIST 
{To true Epiton oF THE 


*irn,—On May 7th died at Leeds, after a long illness, most bravely [ 


and patiently borne, Mrs. Lucy Whitmell, writer of the poem, 
“Christ in Flanders,” published anonymously in your issue of 
September 11th, 1915. The poem, her sweet and fitting swan-song, 
as one friend aptly terms it, has had a truly wonderful, an 
almost world-wide, circulation, its simplicity and sincerity at 
ence winning a way to unnumbered hearts, so that it has had to 
be reprinted many thousands of times, besides being republished 
in books and magazines, and often quoted from the pulpit. 
Knowing that her illness, humanly speaking, was irremediable, 
it was a continual joy and comfort to her to realize that she had 
been privileged to encourage and strengthen our soldiers in the 
trenches, and thus take a share, however small, in helping her 
country in its awful trial :— 
“The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 
Those fortunate enough to know her personally may be forgiven 
if the memory of her gracious presence recalls Tennyson’s touch- 
ing tribute to his dead friend :— 
* But there is more than I can see, 
And what I see I leave unsaid 
Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





HELP FOR THE BELGIAN BABIES, 
(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’} 

Sir,—You were so very kind, some months ago, as to allow me to 
call attention to the work of the Vestiaire MarieJosé, an under- 
taking which supplies milk, food, and clothes to the babies of 
villages in Flanders, behind the fighting line. The task is still 
being actively and effectively carried out to the considerable benefit 
ef the little folk in Belgium, but supplies are running short. I 
venture to make an urgent appeal to your readers. Gifts of 
clothes suitable for infants and children, materials, and wool can 
he sent to the depot at 1 Elm Park Gardens, Fulham Road, 8.W. 7, 
and donations of money, for the supply of the urgently needed 
milk, to Dr. L. Fairfield, care of London County and Westminster 
Bank, 217 Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Perr River. 





FOOD FOR DOGS. 
(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—Replying to your correspondent on the above subject, she 
will be able to get a leaflet about it from the National Canine 
Defence League, 27 Regent Street, London, if a stamped envelope 
is sent. Messrs. Spratt are now permitted to make a low-grade 
hiseuit, according to a letter I had from them this week. Their 
address is 24 Fenchurch Street, E.C. I have been making 
porridge out of what are known as “ fine sharps,” and mixing it 
with some biscuits I happen to have, which will, I hope, make 
them last till I get the new supply. The dogs eat it well. I hope 
the Dog Tax will be raised to £1 per dog, and applied to Ireland, 
and enforced. Any dog worth keeping is worth paying for.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. Harpy. 
Broadwood Hall, Aston-on-Clun, 





DEW PONDS. 
[To tne Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
Sin,—Do any of your readers happen to know any one who has 
written about dew ponds in a practical way, giving particulars 
how to make them, &c.? I am anxious to experiment in their 
eonstruction.—I am, Sir, &e., E. A, P. 





POETRY. 


THE PATROL, 

Five men over the parapet, with a one-star loot in charge, 

Stumbling along through the litter and muck and cursing blind 
and large, 

Hooking their gear in the clutching wire as they wriggle through 
the gap, 

For an hour's patrol in No-Man’s-Land, and take what chance 
may hap. 


Over the sodden parapet and through the rusty wire, 

Out of touch with all good things, fellowship, light, and fire; 
Every clattering bully-tin a Judas as we pass, 

At every star-shell, face to earth upon the sodden grass. 


From Misery Farm to Seven Trees it’s safe enough to go, 

But it’s belly-crawl down Dead Man’s Ditch, half choked with 
grimy snow. 

Then back beside the grass-grown road—Watch out! 
it set! 

To where B Company’s listening post lies shivering in the wet. 


They’ve got 


All the dark’s a mystery, and every breath’s a threat— 

I’ve forgotten many a thing, but this I sha’n’t forget, 

A crawl by night in No-Man’s-Land, with never a sight or sound, 

Except the flares and the rifle-flash and the blind death 
whimpering round. 


And I have failed at many a task, but this one thing I’ve learned: 

It’s little things make Paradise—like three hours’ doss well 
earned, 

A fire of coke in a battered pail, and a gulp of ration rum, 

Or a gobbled meal of bully and mud, with the guns for a moment 
dumb. 


And horror’s not from the terrible things--men torn to rags by 
a shell, 

And the whole trench swimming in blood and slush, like a 
butcher’s shop in hell; 

It’s silence and night and the smell of the dead that shake a man 
to the soul, 

From Misery Farm to Dead Man’s Ditch on a “ Nil report” 
patrol. 


Five men back to the trench again, with a one-star loot in charge, 
Stumbling over the rusty tins and cursing blind and large. 
Enter the trench-log up to date by a guttering candle’s flare! 
“No report” (save that hell is dark, and we have just been there), 
J. H. Ksteut-Apxry, Capt. Glosters, 








BOOKS. 


> 
ECONOMICS AND CITIZENSHIP.* 
In publishing his Newmarch Lectures (delivered at University 
College, London, in November and December, 1916) Mr. Henry 
Higgs’ describes them as being rather a tract than a treatise, and 
suggests that later he may write a more serious volume on national 
economy. We shall be glad to have another book from an author 
who is invariably entertaining and graceful and very often witty, 
but we would suggest that ono who can write of the ‘‘ dismal science” 
in an entertaining way is under an obligation to the public to write 
in no other. The anecdotes, for which he apologizes, are by no 
means a defect. As for the reiterations, we think the time has 
almost come for some one to present a reasoned defence of reiteration 
as a thing of literary dignity as well as of polemical use. It is the 
custom to deprecate reiteration. But why should an author 
apologize if by reiteration he takes the only cortain course to make 
his argument rest in the minds of his hearers ?. Cobden said that the 
only way to reach the minds of the British peoplo was to repeat a 
thing a hundred times in different words. With a subject so slowly 
understood, or so readily misunderstood, as Political Economy 
that rule is nearly indispensable. Repetition might be defended on 
several other grounds. An echo is one of the beautiful things in 
Nature. Why should the echo of words, important or beautiful in 
themselves, be presumed ugly or taken as a sign of confusion, or 
at least of untidiness ? The Hebrew poets could think of no moro 
effective literary device than repetition ; nor could the authors of 
the Book of Common Prayer. So we ask Mr. Higgs to ponder the 
question whether more serious books may not be less valuable 
The touch of a Bagehot or a Bastiat is not to be lightly forsworn in 
favour of a style in which, as Mr. Higgs says, “‘ iteration and re- 
iteration, anecdote and illustration, may well appear to be serious 
defects.” 
After explaining that his last series of Newmarch Lectures, in 
1893, was on ‘“‘ Workmen's Budgets,’’ Mr. Higgs says :— 
“To pass from Family Budgets to the National Budget, from 


* (1) National Economy: an Outline of Pullic Administration. By Henry Higes, 
C.B. London: Macmillan and Co. (3s. 6d. _t ——{2) War and the Citizen : Urgent 
Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. G. B. Code. With an Introduction by 
Neville Chamberlain, London: Hodder and Stoughton. (2s. 6d. net.) 
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the spending of private income to the spending of public income, is 
hut to turn from one chapter to another of the Consumption of 
Wealth—the great unexplored region of economics, Generations 
of admiring readers have lingered over such phrases as ‘-The magic 
of property turns sands into gold.’ The question ‘ Into what shall 
the gold be turned ?’ is oné upon the answer to which the future 
welfare of society largely depends. Self-interest is wide-awake in 
the race for wealth through increased production, and in the scramble 
for wealth in sharing the produce between the agents in production. 
But Consumption, which is the end of wealth, is little influenced by 
competition, as we understand it in the theories of production and 
distribution. The consumption of individuals and of governments 
is largely determined by custom, habit, fashion, and imitation, some- 
what unconsciously by the competition of one need or aspiration with 
another, but depends in the last resort—when the line of imperious 
necessity has been passed—upon knowledge and character. The 
frst essential clearly is to know the facts as they are. Statistics must 
be understood. In the distressful period which followed the last 
Great War, Ministers pointed to tho greatly increased consumption 
of candles as evidence that the necessaries of life were not lacking 
to people who could afford to spend more upon comforts, if not 
luxuries, of this kind. Joseph Hume—to whose credit I am glad to 
say something—showed that the weavers, cobblers, and other 
craftsmen were now compelled to work long beyond the hours when 
their cottages were formerly darkened for sleep. The statistics 
used to disprove distress were in reality crushing proof of its 
existence,” 





No sensible person will disagree with those words. It seems to be the 
manifest destiny of British Governments, at least in the immediate 
future, to spend money at a rate undreamed of by their predecessors, 
and unhappily this period will be tainted by the influence of the 
war, during which the control of expenditure has been, unavoidably 
in many cases, of a very cursory kind. We must not follow the 
advice of that French humorist—as Mr. Higgs justly calls him— 
whose programme was ‘‘ More from the Treasury and less from the 
Taxpayer.’ Mr. Higgs makes most interesting references to tho 
American Commission upon Economy and Efficiency, and to 
the Prussian Royal Rescript on the same subject. The method of 
the American Commission is to draw up a sketch of the functions 
of a Department in agreement with the officials, and then to build its 
constructive suggestions upon this agreed basis of fact. Mr. Higgs 
says that so far as he is aware there is no European literature on 
the subject, but the Roports of the Commission may be found in 
the British Museum. We imagine that to most of our readers the 
whole subject will be new. An example of the work of the Com- 
mission is its summary of the formal finance of forty different 
countries. It has called in the highest authorities on accountancy 
to advise upon the ideally best way of presenting the figures of a 
national balance-sheet. When the American Commissioners visited 
Britain, they told Mr. Higgs that they had failed to discover 
what amount was spent here on Public Health owing to the lack 
of co-ordination in the administration. 

Another example of the work of the Commission is its inquiry 
into the various methods of dealing with correspondence in the 
Departments, This may seem a small mattor, but it is even more 
true in public administration than elsewhere that if you take care 
of the pence the pounds will take care of themselves :— 

“The American Commission furnishes ample illustration of what 

can be done in this direction. In its report upon handling and filing 
correspondence—the purely physical and recording processes, apart 
from the preparation of drafts of letters, &c.—it shows how the 
widely different methods are reflected in cost. The average cost of 
receiving and opening mail per thousand communications runs 
from 1 dollar 21 cents a thousand in the Navy Department to 
I13dollars 63 centsin the Department of Justice ; the avorage cost of 
recording and indexing correspondence from 52 cents in the Post 
Office Department and 8 dollars 93 cents in the Navy Department 
to 62 dollars 98 cents in the Wear Department ; for the handling of 
outgoing mail the averages vary from 5 dollars 94 cents to 69 dollars 
89 cents per 1000. The variations between individual offices within 
departments are many times greater. So far as filing is concerned, 
they note that in large commercial corporations the trend is away 
from the elaborate and in the direction of the simple system, and that 
vertical flat filing has practically supplanted all other systems. 
‘Commercial concerns,’ they say, ‘surround their affairs with 
proper safeguards, and keep sufficient records of their business 
transactions to provide against those embarrassments which under 
& reasonable estimate of probabilities may occur, but they do 
not waste their time in devising systems so elaborate as to provide 
against every contingency which might by ingenious conjecture be 
conceived as possible.” They have converted departments, by 
experiment, to the vertical filing system, which they recommend 
should be made general throughout the service, and that the 
‘ briefing ’ of correspondence, or docketing it with a subject, date, 
&e., should be then discontinued as unnecessary. The saving in 
salaries promised by abolishing briefing alone is over 88,500 dollars 
&@ year; the saving in improved classification of records by tho 
‘decimal system’ at 200,000 a year.” 
Mr. Higgs gives several other instances of the Commission's work 
which are, in our judgment, as important as they are interesting. 
He tells us thet the paper currency used to be destroyed as it was 
ealled in, but the Commission discovered that if the paper were 
“de-inked and defibred’’ and used again by modern processes 
100,000 dollars a year could be saved. We have already mentioned 
the Royal Rescript to the Prussian Dict. The text is well worth 
reproduction and tho instruction worthy of imitation :— 


“ The historic construction of the State administration no longer 
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takes due account in all cases of the changed economic conditions. 
It is.in many cases too complicated, and consequently demands « 
larger personnel than will be available after the War. he experi- 
ences of the War have, moreover, shown that it is possible for the 
organisation and control of the administration to be made simpler. 
There is the further fact that public burdens will undergo an extra- 
ordinary increase after the War. In these circumstances I desire 
that the question shall be seriously examined how a simplification 
and reduction of the cost of all the State administrations can be 
brought about.” 

Together with Mr. Higgs’s book we may briefly mention War 
and the Citizen,2, which contains a series of contributions reprinted 
from the magazine of the Birmingham Street Children’s Union. 
Birmingham is a model for the enthusiasm with which its local 
affairs aro managed, and we suppose that no magazine of this sort 
has ever been able to display so striking a list of well-known con- 
tributors, Mr. Neville Chamberlain has written the introduction. 
Questions affecting citizenship—most of them will be of importance 
after the war—are discussed from various standpoints. Professor 
Ashley writes on ‘“‘ Mind and Munitions,” Sir Oliver Lodge on 
“Universal Service ’’ (by which he does not mean only military 
service), Dr. David (the Head-Master of Rugby) on ‘“ The New 
England,” Sir R. Baden-Powell on ‘“‘ The End of the War,” and 
Mr. Christopher Turnor on “ Agriculture and National Welfare.”’ 





A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN.* 

Mr. Durr, who has already given us an excellent rendering of 
Aksakofi's Years of Childhood, has added to our indebtedness by 
this translation of what is generally admitted to be his masterpiece, 
Family Life, under the title of A Russian Gentleman. Aksakoff’s 
Years of Childhood and Recellections (which deal with his school and 
college life) are autobiographical, not imaginative autobiography 
like Tolstoi’s Mémoires, but a faithful account of his own early life, 
A Russian Gentleman, with his paternal grandfather as the central 
figure, and describing his parents’ courtship and early married 
life, falls under a slightly different category. It is not fiction, 
though he has_ substituted fictitious mames—e.g.. Aksakoff 
becomes Bagroff—it is biography at second hand. The narra- 
tive closes with the day of the writer’s own birth; and 
though as a chikl he saw a good deal of the old man, Mr. Duff 
concludes that he must have derived the information chiefly from 
his mother. The book, however, was not written till Aksakoff was 
himself turned fifty, and its minute and circumstantial deteil 
suggests that a legendary atmosphere must have gathered round the 
central figure and have affected his estimate of this formidable but 
lovable character. But as against this view Mr. Duff quotes the 
verdict of a distinguished Russian critic who affirms that the re- 
markable quality in Aksakoff'’s work is that it reveals no trace of 
creative or inventive power. Certainly these pages read just like a 
transcript from life, and they are accepted in Russia as a faithful 
picture of the conditions which prevailed in the district of Orenburg 
under Catherine the Great. Aksakoff, though born eighteen years 
earlier, was as an author practically contemporary with Gogol, 
whom he survived by seven years, but there is a wide difference 
between the two men. Gogol’s novels were designed to expose the 
sordid corruption and incompetence of provincial officials. Aksa- 
koff’s reminiscences do not extenuate the evils of the old régime, but 
there is no satire or passion in his narrative. He wrote as a 
chronicler, not as a social reformer; he left his readers to aruw their 
own deductions; and if there is no deliberate attempt to glorify the 
system of serfdom, he is at any rate able to show that it could bo 
compatible with justice, integrity, and kindliness on the part of a 
landlord, and comfort and well-being on that of his serfs and tenants, 
Of late years we have had various specimens—more interesting than 
edifying—of that form of biography which is best summed up in 
Wordsworth’s reference to ‘‘ One that would peep and botanizo 
Upon his mother’s grave.’’ Aksakoff must be pronounced free of 
this chargo, for though his disclosures are frank and often intimate, 
his candour never impairs his veneration. He makes no personal 
capital out of the contrast between the generations. The simplicity 
of the narrative is entirely in keeping with the character of his 
grandfather, a man whose “ tremendous personality,” as Mr. Duff 
truly observes, dominates the whole scene. ‘ Plain and rough in his 
appearance and habits, but proud ef his long descent ; hardly able 
to read or write, but full of natural intelligence ; capable of furious 
anger and extreme violence in his anger, but equally capablo of 
steadfast and even chivalrous affection ; a bornleader of men and 
the very incarnation of truth, honour, and honesty—Stepan 
Mihailovitch is more like a Homeric hero than a man of modern 
times.” 

Aksakoff's forbears were originally landowners in the Government 
of Simbirsk, but his grandfather left the ancestral estate and migrated 
to the province of Ufa about the year 1760. There he bought an 
estate for a small sum from the native Baskhir chiefs, transferred 
his serfs, settled down, and prospered. His relations w ith his 
family, his relatives, his servants, and his neighbours are set forth 
in a number of episodes, of which the most charming is tho chapter 


* A Russian Gentleman. By Serge Aksakoff. Translated from the Russian by 
J. D. Duff, Fellow of Trinity Cullege, Cambridge. London: Edward Arnold, 
{7s. 6d, net.J 
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on “ my grandfather on one of his good days,” and the most exciting 
is the extraordinary story of the runaway marriage of his cousin and 
ward—a great heiress reckoned by old-time standards—with an 
offieer of good family and marked ability’ who developed into an 
ogre of the most: sinister type. The story of his fiendish cruelty 
and the reseue of his wife by Aksakoff’s grandfather exhibits the 
evil side of old Russian feudalism in its blackest colours, and the 
recital loses none of its gloom from its freedom from all melodramatic 
touches. The villain of the plot was poisoned by his own. servants. 
The sequel must be told in Aksakoff's own words :— 

“ Stepan Mihailovitch heard’ the news first. Involuntarily 
he crossed himself and said, ‘Thank God.!’ And so said all his 
family: in spite of their former weakness for Kurolyessoff, they 
had long looked on him with horror as a criminal and a ruffian. 
With Praskovya Ivanovna it was different. Judging’ by their’own 
feelings, they all supposed she would welcome the news, and told 
her at once,. But, to the surprise of every one, she-was utterly 
prostrated by it and became ill again; and, when her strength 
got the better of the illness, her depression and wreichedness were 
extreme: for some weeks she wept from morning till night, and 
she grew so thin that Stepan Mihailovitch was alarmed. No one 
could understand the cause of such intense sorrow for a husband 
whom she could not love and who had treated her so brutally— 
‘a disgrace to human nature,’ as they called him. But there was 
an explanation, and this is it. Many years later, my mother, who 
was a great favourite with Praskovya Ivanovna, was talking with 
her of past days—ea thing which Praskovya Ivanovna generally 
avoided—and in the open-hearted frankness of their conversation 
she asked: ‘ Please tell me, aunt, why you took on so after your 
husband's. death. In your place, I should have said a prayer for 
his soul, and felt quite cheerful.’ ‘ You are a little fool, my dear,’ 
answered Praskovya Ivanovna: ‘I had loved him for fourteen 
years and could not unlearn my feeling in one month, even though 
J had found out what he was; and, above all, I grieved for his soul : 
he had no time to repent before he died.’ After six weeks, Pras- 
kovya Ivanovna’s good sense mastered her grief to some extent ; 
and she-consented, or, I should rather say, did not refuse, to travel 
with all.the. Bagroft family to Parashino, in order to attend a 
memorial service at Kurolyessofi’s grave. To the general surprise, 


she dropped no tear at Parashino or during the sad ceremony ; , 


but one may imagine how much this effort cost her, in her condition 
of sorrow and bodily weakness: By her wish, only a few hours 
were spent ‘at Parashino, and she did not enter that part of the 
house where her husband had lived and.died. . . . Ishould not 
conceal the fact, that forty years later, when I became the owner of 
Parashino, I found the recollection of Kurolyessoff’s management 
still fresh among the peasants, and they spoke of him with gratitude, 
because they felt every day the advantage of many of his arrange- 


ments. His cruelty they had forgotten, and they had felt it less 
than his personal attendants ; but they remembered his power of 
distinguishing guilt and innocence, the honest workman and the 


shirker; they remembered his perfect knowledge of their needs 
and his constant readiness to give them help. The old men smiled 
as they told me that Kurolyessoff used often to say: ‘Steal and 
rob as you please, if you keep it dark; but, if I catch'you, then 
look ont!’ When she went back to Bagrovo, Praskovya Ivanovna, 
soothed by the sincere and tender love of her cousin and by the 
assiduous attentions of his woman-kind (whom she did not much 
like but who expected great favours and benefits from her) gradually 
got over the terrible blow she had suffered. Her good health came 
back, and her peace of mind ; and at the end-of a year sho resolved 
to go back to Choorassovo. It was painful to Stepan Mihailovitch 
to part with his favourite: her whole nature appealed to: him, 
and he had become thoroughly accustomed to her society. Not once 
in his whole life was he in a rage with Praskovya Ivanovna, But 
he did not try to keep her: on the contrary, he pressed her to go as 
soon as possible. ‘ It's no sort of life for you here, my. dear,’ he 
used to say; ‘ it’s a dull place, though we have got accustomed to 
it. You are young still ’—she was thirty—‘ and rich and used to 
something different. You should go back to Choorassovo, and 
enjoy your fine house and splendid gardem and the springs. You 
have plenty of kind neighbours there, rich people who live a gay life. 
It is possible that Ged will send you better fortune in a second 
venture ; you won't want for offers.’ Praskovya Ivanovna put off 
her departure from day to day—so hard did she find it to part from 
the cousin who had saved her life and been her benefactor from her 
childhood. At last the day was fixed. Early on the previous 
morning, she came out to join Stepan Mihailovitch, who was sitting 
on his stoop and thinking ‘sad thoughts. She kissed and embraced 
him ; the tears came to her eyes as she said: ‘I feel all your love 
for me, and I love and respect you like a daughter. God sees my 
gratitude ; but I wish that men should see it too. Will you let me 
bequeath to your family all my mother’s property ? What I have 
from my father will come to your son in any case. My relations on 
my mother’s: side are rich, and you know that they have given me 
no reason to reward them with my wealth. I shall never marry. 
I wish the Bagroff family to be rich. Say yes, my dear cousin, 
and you will comfort me and set my mind at rest.’ She threw her- 
self at his feet and covered with kisses the hands with which he was 
trying to raise her up. ‘ Listen, my dear,’ said Stepan Mihailoviteh 
in a rather stern voice: ‘ You don’t know mearight. That I should 
covet what does not belong to me, and cut out the rightful heirs to 
your. estates—no ! that shall never be, and never shall any: one bo 
able to say that of Stepan Bagroff! Mind you don’t ever mention 
itagain. If you do, we shall quarrel ; and it will be the first time 
in our lives.’ Next day Praskovya Ivanovna left Bagrovo and 
began her own independent life at Choorassovo.” 





A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES.* 
Tuts book is very good company. It is simply the entertaining talk 
of a soldier who has seen much active service, who has gained a wide 
* 4 Soldier's Memories in Peace and War, By Major-General Sir George Young: 








knowledge of men and manners, and who knows! how to tell hig 
experiences with humour, precision, and’ occasional. emotion, 
Certain chapters. are; perhaps, too much like talk, The first, for 
instance, is a mere record. of “ larks”’ at Sandhurst: in the. late 
“ seventies’’’—dressings-up, which remind the \reader of Charley's 
Aunt, and a:sham duel, in which one of the principals is~ eagij 
bamboozled into believing himself a murderer flying from justion 
Let-the mature reader leave the first pages to-boys. We can pase 
him that from the moment when the high-spirited cadet turns inte 
an Indian subaltern he will never be bored again. 


Sir George Younghusband despises—perhaps a.little too openly — 
“the soldier who has never fought.’’ ‘“ We of the fighting line”? 
evidently feel very bitterly on the subject. The many soldierg 
whose medals; he thinks;. deceive women and a few civiliang 
rouse his temper. He himself began to fight as soon as he got te 
India, finding himself (the ‘last-joined subaltern of “ Hor Majesty’s 
17th Foot ; later known as the Leicostershire Regiment, of undying 
fame in Franee and‘ Mesopotamia ”’) in the midst of the struggle for 
the Khyber Pass. But: his first “ stark and straight upright battle” 
came rather later, and of it he gives a stirring account; “ Of the 
night before one’s chief recollection is that of praying with greas 
earnestness, and now looking back on it, with a somewhat naive ing 
sistence, to be spared to live through the day, making perhaps q 
slight reservation in favour of a glorious,. but not fatal, wound.” 
Early next morning he was “ well into ”’ his “ first battle, and to toll 
the honest truth, I don’t remember. thinking about anything, in 
particular, or out of the way. There were certainly a great number 
of bullets swishing past, over,.under, and on each sido, but the 
thought did not in the least occur that there was anything par- 
ticularly personal about them.”’ The first man he saw knocked over 
was a. private, and “to hear his cheery ‘I’m all right, sir, till the 
doctor comes up. Thankee, sir, I'll just take a pipeful,’ made it seom 
like anexcitinggame.” To-day all stories of battles of the past appear 
to be conceived on a-small scale, but perhaps the civilian reader 
exaggerates the effect of the scale upon the individual soldier. Sir 
George Younghusband has experience of wars of all sizes, if we may 
so speak, and while he does not say it inso many words, he leaves us 
with the impression that the effect upon the mind of all hard fighting 
is very much alike. To him it is intensely enjoyable, with the enjoy. 
ment but faintly shadowed forth by cricket and football. It is in 
the cavalry, however, that the full excitement can be experienced ;— 

“* A Cavalry charge is a Cavalry charge, and thore is nothing on 
earth to equal. it. ayonet.charges. are all very well in their way, 
and Artillery tornadoes are most inspiring, especially if it is our own 
Artillery shooting. But the whirlwind charge of Cavalry lifts the 
soldier’s soul above all things.”’ 

An Indian frontier battle has, of course, picturesque elements 
wanting in European warfare—if we may be forgiven what may 
seem a callous criticism ;— 

“It was like a panorama, and when one saw a little figure drop 

in the plain one hardly realised it was a man killed, or badly 
wounded. Some of our men had lost their pugarces in the mélée, 
and these were fearsome and awe-inspiring tragedians. A Sikh with 
hair, long. as a woman's, streaming in the wind, bending low and 
hard forward, yelling like a fiend, and bringing his curved sword 
down on all and sundry with a soft whistling drawing cut, is like a 
demon of dark dreams.” 
While men write like this will there be any “last war”? Sir 
George Younghusband will excite different reflections in different 
readers, but all alike will want him to “ go on telling,” as children 
say. He has been: many times. wounded+—sometimes, we gathor, 
very badly—but he makes light of the fortune of war. Here is, 
however, a striking. description of an early and slight mishap :— 

‘In the midst of the shooting, which was mostly done by us, I 
was sent across the square, whieh was perfectly flat and sandy, like 
the desert of Sahara; with a mossage, and was riding an Arab, 
‘ Mercury ’ by name, my first charger. We two were great friends 
and comrades, and had ‘fought together before. We were going at @ 
walk, for the sand was deep, the distance short, and there: was no 
great urgency. About the middle of the square, however, the world 
disappeared for the rider, and he sank into a deep sea. At first the 
light was bright through the greenish water, but as he sank it got 
dimmer and dimmer, and at last went out. The next thing he re- 
membered was sitting ropped up in the sand, and someone, & long 
way off, saying: ‘ Weill, old boy, feeling better ?’ ” 

Our author has remarkable and very unexpected things to say 
about the English ‘“ Tommy,” whose character he maintains has 
utterly changed within the memory of middle-aged men. He is not 
speaking of the great civilian Army raised within the last two and # 
half years, but of the private of the Regulars. “Rudyard 
Kipling,” he asserts, “made tho modern soldier.” ‘The cheery, 
devil-may-care, lovable person enshrined in our hearts as Thomas 
Atkins ” used to be “a bluff, rather surly person, never the least 
jocose or light-hearted.” ‘This rather unattractive person has, it 
scems, been changed by reading stories about himself :— 

“IT myself had served for many years with soldiers, but had never 
once heard the words or expressions that Rudyard Kipling’s soldiers 
used. Many atime did I ask-my brother officers whether they had 
ever heard them. No, never. But sure enough, a few years after 
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the soldiers thought, and talked, and expressed themselves exactly 
like Rudyard Kipling had taught them in his stories!’ 
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We wonder whether Sir George Younghusband has duly con- 
sidered what sort of compliment he is paying to a great writer— 
indeed, to literature as a whole! Truly the man of letters is a 
creator if he can do this thing, and the world must look to 
literature for its salvation. Could a German Kipling arise and 
transform our enemies ? Seriously, of course, Sir George Young- 
husband cannot mean that any wizardry of the artist could essen- 
tially alter the character of a type, and he softens his statements a 
little by saying that before Thomas Atkins “had learnt from 
reading stories about himself that he, as an individual, also pos- 
sessed the above attributes, he was mostly ignorant of the fact.” 
“ An Anglo-Indian never gets to know the English working classes,” 
we hear some one say. No one who has secn much of Anglo-Indians 
will be prepared altogether to dispute the assertion, but Sir George 
Younghusband must have had every opportunity—quite as many 
as Mr. Kipling—of knowing Thomas Atkins. 

The life-history of a man of action is not seldom more thought- 
provoking than that of a man who may be labelled as a man of 
thought. There is to be found in this book on p. 107 a most curious 
story of faith-healing—not the less remarkable because told in a 
matter-of-fact manner and with no attempt at explanation, natural 
or supernatural. Again, on p. 270 we find an account of an 
apparently voluntary death from grief of an old native. The East 
knows something about death which we do not. To turn to a less 
serious subject, the chapter on dogs (this gallant soldier has an 
immense sympathy with animals) suggests much theorizing as to 
the difference between human and animal intelligence. Not that 
Sir George Younghusband theorizes at all. He simply relates what 
happened, 

Perhaps the least striking part of these ‘‘ Memories” consists in 
anecdotes about celebrities, some of which are disappointing and do 
not add much to the common conception of their characters. Nota 
few, however, might bo regarded as most attractive gossip. We will 
quote a typical instance among the more entertaining :— 

“ Working in the office of the Intelligence Branch at Simla, I first 
met Sir William Rabertson. He had recently been promoted from 
the ranks, and was then a Second Lieutenant. An extraordinarily 
hard-working and zealous officer, he struck one then, but never in 
the wildest imaginings of anyone, certainly not in Sir William’s own 
modest dreams, did we see before us the great brain that was to 
direct a European War. One day in office he remarked: ‘I have 
no friends or interest, and not a bob in the world ; and what becomes 
of mo after this job is over God only knows.’ ” 

Obviously Sir George Younghusband’s viows about the govern- 
ment of India will have a deserved weight with the thinking public. 
They can be labelled neither Liberal nor Conservative. The vast 
majority of the people of India are, ho thinks, better served and 
better pleased by a paternal than a democratic government, All 
the same, he does not rule out the idea that times chango in India 
as elsewhere. Above all, he does not deny that India can produce 
just rulers. ‘‘ If the princes and leaders of India were all modelled 
on the type of Sir Pertab Singh, the British might to-morrow lay 
down the burden of government, and with confidence leave India 
to govern herself.” He tells, however, one almost comic yet fear- 
fully ominous story of “‘ Pathan honour ” which should give pause 
to the most fanatical globe-trotter who ever poured his false rhetoric 
upon English rule. Two landowners lived as friends in the British 


Song of Songs which is Solomon’s, been thus treated by sages and 
divines innumerable ? He may find an apt occasion in Armageddon 
itself. Let him suppose his lovely Aparajita, the “ unconquerable,”’ 
to be the very Spirit of Liberty, whom even the presumptuous and 
insolent Teuton must at least pretend to woo, if only to gratify his 
own swollen vanity. Let him think of the preposterous Kamariipa, 
jealous, greedy, and intriguing, as a clumsy masquerader in the 
outward aspect, the seemly akriti, of his free yet royal rival, hiding 
his own degenerate prakriti, his inner nature, fruit of numberless 
Hun births. When he sues the glorious Maiden of the Pool, fit 
meed only for a chivalrous lover, what are her reflections as she 
looks at her vulgar wooer ?— 

“‘ She said to herself as she wept: Ha! now it is as clear as the 

sun in heaven that that glorious body is occupied by the wrong 
soul; for its bearing is altogether different, as if it were tenanted 
by vanity instead of pride, and self-conceit instead of dignity, having 
lost its caste, and standing glaring at me, with eyes that aro filled 
not with affection but with lust. And he resembles exactly what 
he is, a little thief wearing clothes that do not suit him; and some- 
how or other, the spirit of a Kshatriya is gone, and ev erything about 
him is different, although the same.” 
Perhaps, before long, that ‘‘ barber in a king’s disguise ” may be, 
to the infinite satisfaction of all true men, “ running very fast, 
wringing his hands, and wailing, and exclaiming: I was the King, 
I was the King.” 

Or, if this application of the pretty and whimsical tale seem too 
vulgar in its reference to current events, too little related to the 
universals of life—and literature, perhaps the union of Aparijita 
with her destined Keshawa, to the discomfiture of the presumptuous 
impostor Kimaripa, may be an emblem of what is happening in 
India, where loyal and disloyal forces contend to win the support 
of the growing self-confidence and self-consciousness of the Indian 
masses. Mr. Bain shows us, with all his wonted mastery of pictur- 
esque simile and phrase, that the old Hindu spirit and imagination 
survive, after countless generations of foreign rule. He displays a 
Hindu literature, subtly blended with and purified by Western 
poetic sentiment and Western ethics. It is not so long since we 
were tempted to take him at his word and call him a gifted trans- 
lator from ancient and half-forgotten Sanskrit manuscripts. (It 
may amuse him to learn that one of his books was in fact catalogued 
in a great University library as a genuine translation from an 
authentic Sanskrit story.) The Western element is a little more 
visible now. 

He has been more successful than most in creating in Western 
minds the atmosphere of Indian romance. He has beon most 
happily inspired by the gentle Mother Saraswati whom he has so 
faithfully served during the busy, and evidently happy, years of 
his Indian exile. There are a few Indians who, in their own dialects, 
by the favour of Saraswati, are performing a like labour of inspired 
transmutation, and are vindicating the mixed glories of the ok 
Hindu literature. In Bengal, for example, one Dinesh Chandra Sen 
is retelling the old verse legends in a charming modern prose, tales 
of Sati, and Phullari, and Dhari-drona, which, even here, might 
rival the vogue of Mr. Bain’s imaginings, if only they could secure 
the services of such a translator as Mr. Bain would be, if he were 
in fact translating! The affections of India are, wo know, woced 
by ao selfish and interested Kimearipa, an insidious bahu-rapin, 





Army, but if both returned to their estates at the same time neither 
could leave his own ‘“ tower.’’ Our author tried to make peace 
between them, and both saw the wisdom of his words. But one was 
“twelve corpses ahead” of the other, having killed forty of his 
neighbour's people as against twenty-cight. They could not be 
reconciled, though off their own lands they were friends. But we 
must quote no more. We have not picked out plums. The book is 
(almost) all alike good. 





THE LIVERY OF EVE.* 

Mr. Barn is a little ashamed, it seems, that just now, when Skanda, 
the fierce and ruddy son of Rudra, has put the Three Worlds in a 
turmoil of savage slaughter, his smiling genius once more bids him 
tell us yet another of his inimitable tales of the machinations of 
Ananga, the subtle, incorporeal, intangible God of Love. But how 
could he better use the scanty leisure he enjoys in his exile on those 
Western Ghauts which have become the chosen home of his tricksy 
imagination, a charming blend of Eastern and Western fantasies ? 
He pleads, surely without necessity, that his latest effort may 
“help some wounded hero to forget his troubles for but an hour,” 
and so win forgiveness for the irresponsible dreams of *‘ a blameless 
but quiet Ethiopian, far removed from the Tohu Bohu and hurly- 
burly of Armageddon.” Away with such excuses! War after all, 
thank God, is but a passing misery of human madness, due (a 
Hindu would say) to the divine inattention of Maheswara himself, 
absorbed in a samadhi which may be broken at any moment by the | 
welcome interposition of her who was once Sati incarnate. 

If, indeed, Mr. Bain desires a valid excuse, let him regard his tale, 
an exquisite blend of Eastern imagery and Western richness of 
phrase, as an allegory. Have not the most ancient stories of 
romantic love, such as you shall find in the Gitas of India and the 


© The Livery of Eve. By F. W. Bain. London: Methuen and Co, [3s. 6d. net,] 


assuming many sinister shapes. But India, like Mr. Bain’s de- 
lightful if capricious heroine, has a sharp eye for her true and 
disinterested lovers, and surely her share in Armageddon shows 
that, in the last resort, shoe will always choose wisely and well. 





FICTION, 


CHANGING WINDS.* 
Changing Winds may perhaps be not unfairly described as a set 
of variations on the theme of Mr. St. John Ervine’s book, Sir Edward 
Carson and the Ulster Movement, in which there was vory little 
about Sir Edward Carson but a great deal about Ulstermen, young 
and old. Here we have the conflict between the two generations 
illustrated in a somewhat fresh aspect. The types are chosen, at 
least so we are inclined to think, not because they are representative 
so much as because they are interesting and lend themselves to 
dramatic treatment. This is especially true of the son, the contral 
figure of the story, in whom one recognizes very fow of the traits 
of the class to which he belongs—the middle-class Protestant 
Ulster Unionist. He is not dour or uncompromising or robuet in 
any sense, but delicate, sensitive, and neurotic. He spends his 
childhood in Ireland, his boyhood at an English Public School 
—where he makes the friendships which dominate his after life— 
his early manhood at Trinity College, Dublin. Endowed, or perhaps 


we should rather say cursed, with the artistic temperament, he 


gravitates into literature, writes novels, and falls under the spell of 


| women of various types—primitive, sophisticated, and normal. 
| Indeed, the frank recital of his variegated amorous experiences 


reminds us not a little of Mr. J. C. Squire’s wonderful burlesque 
of Mr. H. G. Wells. He also falls under the influence of an 


* Changing Winds. By St. John G. Ervine. Dublin and London: Maunsel 
and Co. (6s. net.] 
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intellectual Sinm Feiner—an honest and sincere fanatic. The war 
comes and finds him wanting, not that he is in doubt as to the 
issues involved, but that he is not sure of his ability to face ‘its 
horrors. He believes himself to be a coward. He is overwhelmed 
with grief at the death of his two dearest friends, but he still delays 
miserably until the Sinn Fein outbreak, which forms the culminating 
episode of the story. He happens to be in Dublin during the revo- 
lution, witnesses the fighting in the street, and instead of collapsing 
in panic finds that his nerves stand the shock, and though con- 
vineed of the futility of the movement he cannot forbear envying 
the fate of those who sacrificed their lives for an ideal. And thus 
fortified by this new-found confidence in himself, he returns to 
England to: marry his good genius—the English girl. whose love 
had survived his confession of cowardice—and enlist for service 
in the fields of blood and pain. The book is long, and at times 
fatiguingly intimate in its revelations of the emotional vicissitudes 
of the central figure, and it suffers from the fact that, as a man, he 
compares unfavourably with his friends and associates. By far the 
most vivid personality is that of the father, whose Unionism is 
based on commercial considerations rather than any affection for 
England, but who, in spite of all his inconsistencies and angularities, 
inspires a certain measure of respect. The pictures of life in London 
are enlivened by some caustie portraits, under thin disguises, of 
well-known figures in the world of letters. But there is no animus 
against England in Mr. St. John Ervine; he does not brood over 
the past ; his Nationalism, in so far as it is.reflected in these pages, 
is compatible with a generous appreciation of essentially English 
attributes; he is whole-hearted in his support of the war, and the 
book is dedicated to the memory of Rupert Brooke. 





ReapaBie Novets.—Contraband. By Randall Parrish. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 5s.)—An account of the adventures of a party of people 
who go for a cruise on a yacht in the early days of the war. 
Teddy, R.N.D. By Edith Mary Moore. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
5s.)—A sentimental but rather pleasing sketch of a boy and his 
mother. In the Wilderness; By Robert Hichens. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—The story of a married couple on whom falls a 
disastrous and accidental blow of fate. The woman, who has a 
mystical side to her character, finally triumphs over the “ defects 
of her qualities’ and effects the salvation of her husband, from 
whom she has separated. The volume is written with all Mr. 
Hichens’s usual subtlety and dexterity, and Constantinople—in 
the days of Abdul-Hamid—forms the background for a large part 
of the book. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


> 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





“nforced Peace. (New York: League to Enforce Peace.)—This 
little reprint of the proceedings of the first annual assembly of the 
League to Enforce Peace, held at Washington last May, is an 
historic document for more reasons than one. A year ago the 
many eminent Americans who formed the League and whose 
speeches are reported in the book seem to have been quite sure that, 
whatever America might do to prevent another war, she would not 
be called upon to take part in this war. President Wilson's speech, 
which was not clearly understood at the time in England, will be 
found by those who read it again to lay great stress on the guilt of 
the Powers who.“ suddenly and out of secret counsels’ plunged 
Europe into war, because if there had been any warning of what 
was intended America might have caused the plotters to pause and 
change their minds. “ Our own contribution,’ he said, ‘to the 
counsel which might have averted the struggle would have been 
considered worth weighing and regarding.” The American League 
to Enforce Peace. ByC.R.Ashbeo. (Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Ashbee attended the first meeting of the League in 1915 and 
isin cordial sympathy with its programme, on which he comments in 
this little book. Hesvys that Viscount Grey was asked in.1915, 
“What is the moral support of the United States worth towards 
the saner, the more idealistic settlement of Europe ?” and that he 
replied: ‘It might be infinite if it were only effective,” adding 
that the Americans thomsclves must find out how to make it 
effective. They have found out now, 


Major-General Sir Henry Hallam Perr: Recollections and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by Sir Charles Fortescue-Brickdale. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net.)—General Hallam Parr’s letters and diaries 
contain interesting references to the Zulu War, on which he wrote a 
book at the time, and to the reorganization of the Egyptian Army, 
on which he was engaged from 1882 to 1888: He became Lord 
Gronfell’s Adjutant-General, and would in the natural course have 
succeeded him as Sirdar. But his health broke down, and Lord 
Kitchener stepped into his place. He noted, late in 1885, the 
change that had come over the Egyptian recruits. ‘‘ The men 
went off in high spirits, and shouted out, scolding the women on 
the bank, who were crying. ... The women who cried were 
rebuked by their companions. . . . Two and a half years ago we 





could.not move a man from Cairo without all the women lamenting 
with true Oriental despair.” Lord Grenfell and. his Staff. hag 
worked a miracle, 


In Good Company. By Coulson Kernahan. (John Lane. fg. 
net.)—Mr. Kernahan writes pleasantly in this book of friends go 
diverse as Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, Whymper, Oscar Wilde, and 
the Rev. 8. J. Stone, who wrote ‘‘ The Church’s One Foundation.” 
He pays a fine tribute to Lord Roberts,.in whose campaign fop 
National Service he took part. Like every one else who came into 
contact with that great man, Mr. Kernahan was profoundly im. 
pressed with his courtesy, his patience, and his abounding energy, 


Russian Court Memoirs, 1914-1916.. By A Russian. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.)—Much of this book seems curiously pro. 
phetic to-day in the light of the events which havo marched go 
rapidly in Russia during the past few months. The author writes 
as an avowed monarchist, and he completed his work long before 
the recent upheaval; but he was intensely alive to the dangers 
arising from the wilespread belief in the existence of German 
influence in Court circles, although he regarded the extent of that 
influence as being much exaggerated by popular rumour. He hase 
wealth of information and a good deal of pleasant anecdote about 
all the prominent figures in Petrograd society during the period he 
covers ; but unfortunately his anonymity detracts, to some extent, 
from the value of his book as an historical document. We cannot 
give full credence to his version of the subtler influences at work 
beneath the surface of politics without knowing how much of what 
he says is genuine “ inside” knowledge, and how much is merely 
what was currently believed’ at the time. His accounts of the 
tortures inflicted on Russian soldiers by their captors, and the 
sufferings. endured by Russian travellers in Germany in August, 
1914, are painfully impressive through their evident restraint ; 
and they aecord only too well with what we have heard already on 
similar subjects from other sources. The book is illustrated with 


photographs of the principal persons mentioned, 


A Supplement to the Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board, 1915-16, contains a Report on Child Mortality 
by Sir Arthur Newsholme, Medical Officer of the Board (H.M. 
Stationery Office, Is. net). This is the fourth Report written by 
him, and it summarizes the experience of England and Wales during 
four recent years. The Report deals with child mortality at ages 
0-5, and shows that in the period covered 575,078 deaths occurred 
under the age of five, or more than a quarter of all the deaths at 
all ages. Detailed comparisons of districts and towns show that 
child mortality is most excessive in the centres in which the chief 
industries of the country are carried on, though the association is 
subsequently shown not to be inevitable. ‘In every area, how- 
ever,” says Sir Arthur Newsholme, “ a very high proportion of the 
total present mortality can be obviated ; and it is well within the 
rango of administrative action to reduce child mortality within 
the next few years to one-half of its present amount.’’ He proceeds 
to analyse the various causes of excessive child mortality, chief 
among them being maternal ignorance, lack of medical care and 
nursing, fecklessness of mothers, intemperance, poverty, housing, 
and tho industrial occupation of women. He concludes by various 
suggestions for practical action by Local Authorities, laying special 
stress upon the need for greater facilities for medical attendance 
and nursing. 


The Street of Ink. By H. Simonis. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
If any layman turns the pages: of this gossipy book about Fleet 
Street and “ the provinces,” he will suggest as a motto for it the 
old music-hall refrain, ‘‘ Everything in the garden’s lovely.’’ Those 
who work for the Press, on its literary or commercial side, know 
that the occupation is not so much of a mutual admiration society 
as Mr. Simonis would have us believe, but they will read with 
amused interest his eulogistic notes on the various daily and weekly 
publications. He knows much more about the halfpenny papers 
and about their publishing and advertising stafis than alout the 
weightier papers and the literary aspects of journalism as a whole; 
but Mr. Simonis is a director of the Daily News, and to him the 
production of newspapers, one would gather from his book, is 
somewhat of a commercial industry, like the making of cocoa or 
soft soap. From the public standpoint, the identity of the persons 
controlling tho Press, with its great but irresponsible powers, 
ought to be known, and it is disappointing to find that Mr. 
Simonis deals rather vaguely with this question. He does not 
even tell us directly about the ownership of the Star, though, 
as he describes himself as a director of the Daily News and 
the Star, we must infer that the organ of. the Nonconformist 
conscience and the organ of “ Captain Coc” are really guided by 
one man or one set of men. The ownership of the. Nation, again, 
is not stated, though it obviously has an important bearing on a 
recent controversy. However, we must. not blame Mr. Simonis 
for not doing what he never intended todo, The numerous portraits 
jn ‘the book are, for the most part, not nearly so flattering as the 
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letterpress. Indeed, if the,portraits bad heen published alone, the 
ent writer would-have been inclined-to suggest.as an improved 


title ““ Our Ignoble Selves.” : 





Napoleon. and the Artiste. By Hamil.Grant. (Grant Richards. 
10s, $d.net.)—Any book about Napoleon: is bound tobe interesting, 
more on less, and Mr. Grantis chapters.on the.great man’s dealings 
with literature, the drama, art, music, journalism, and religion are 
distinctly readable, even if they leave very. much to-bo said. about 
“the temperamental side of Napoleon,” which is. the .author’s 
avowed subject. He quotes freely, and Napoleonic quotations are 
always striking. “Nepoleon once ;objected to La Fontaine's 
famous fable of ‘ The Wolf_and the’ Lamb’ on the ground that it 
taught might to be greater than right, and was-consequently. bad for 


children. It:was immoral, he further held, because the.wolf.was not 
choked when ;he devoured the lamb.” 'We:commend that to the 
Kaiser. 





The National Food “Economy “League have issued a new .anil 
enlarged edition of thoir Handbook for Housewives, How to Save 
Money in War Time, eopies of which ean be obtained at the offices 
of the League, 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, price 2d. each 
The Handbook is full of useful information. We are also glad’ 
to note the protest made against the wast» of enormous amounts 
of.grain, potatoes, sugar, and other good food in the manufacture 
of alcohol. 





LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST.,. LONDON. 











DENT’S WATGHES AND CLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The-only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. ‘fhe only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TMDEUARE, = __—«i8 1 Strand, ori4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 
iR i SH Samples and illustrated list post free 

By Appoint ? to thei 

HMajzsties the King pa Guan & SHIRTS 

in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


a 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to -increase .your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 





Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, — 
E.C. 1. 


(HE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are 
prepared to receive Loans of £20-and upwards,-as may’ be-agreed upon, 
oa the security of their BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 10s. Od. per centum 
per annum, payable half-yearly, for periods as may be arranged. Communications 
to be addressed to A. DRANFIELD, Treasurer, Dock Odfice, Liverpool. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Secretary. 


Dock Office, Liverpool. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


YOUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted for September, an ENGLISH MISZRESS. Degree or equivalent and 
a ey or experience essential. Initial salary, £110 to £140, according to qualifi- 
cations. 

Apply, stating subsidiary subjects and whether able to help with games, to. the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, as soon as possible, 

J. G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


ING EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. Wanted for September a MISTRESS 


to take Junior Form Work, Class Singing, and some Needlework. Games a recom- 
mendation. Training or experience essentisl—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. | 





{LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF .DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
I —Wanted in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Hygiene in connection with Domestic Subjects. 
_ For form of application and further particulars write to the PRINCIPAL, Training 
Sehool for Domestic Subjects, Barrack Square, Gloucester. 


VW 7 ANTING WORK, AUTHOR, ex-Parliamentary candidate, 
speaker, organiser, wide knowledge various trades, typist, has been confidential 


secretary totwo M.P.’s. Thorough knowledge labour, social, fiscal subjects, 
aeferences,—Apply THRELFALL, 19, Adelaide Road, N.W. 3. 


Highest 


‘BO R10 UGH or 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
z / Head-Mistress: Miss C. 8. BANKS. 

WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, with special qualifications 
in History. Subsidiary-subject, Elementary Mathematies. ° Training or experience, 

Salary £120-£140, aceording:to qualifications and -experience. 

Applications, stating. age, qualifications,.and. experience, and .aecompanied by 
copies of not. more than three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the under- 
signed not later ‘than the 9th ‘June, 1917, 

Education Offices, GEO, H. MOCKLER, 

King Street, Wigan. Director of Education, 
lith May, 1917. 
UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION GOMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR ‘GIRLS. 


Wanted in September, 

(1) BOTANY MISPRESS ¢with Geegraphy .as subsidiary subject). 
Degree and experience essential. Salary £150 (and -war bonus). 

(2) Full-time SINGING MISTRESS, Knowledge of Eurythmics desirable; also 
some Games. 

(3) JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS. 

Salary fer (2) and (8)-aceording to qualifications and experience. 

Applications should be sent before May  25th.to: Mr. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom. application forms may be obtained-on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed foolseap envelope. 


T HE 


The Council of the University is about to proceed to the appojntment of an ASSIS'T- 
ANT LECTURER. in EDUCATION, able to undertake the Physical Training of 
women students, and preferably also the lectures on-the*Physical Life of Children 
and School Hygiene. The Lecturer-would also take such part in the general work 
of the Department as might. be arranged. The salary offcred is £180 per annum. 

Applications should -be-sent not later than June ist to the REGISTRAR of the 
University, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


County WIGAN: 


Honours 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





ULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING 


Wanted in September, WOMEN LECTURERS for— 
(1) DRAWING and NEEBEDLEWORK. 
(2) DRILL, GAMES, and. HYGLENE. 
(3) Also (for the duration of the war)a WOMAN LECTURER in“BNGBISH. Training 
and experience desirable in all cases.—Detailed -particulars and application forms (to 
be returned not later than June 4th) may be obtained from the Training College, 
Cottingham Road, Hull. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN ‘TRAINING 
COLLEGE.—LECTURER in HYGIENE.and TEACHER. of PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES required in September. Commencing salary ‘£80 per annum, with 
Board, Rooms, and Medical Attendance. A higher -salary.will be paid to a Uandi- 
date with suitable i Churchwoman essential.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Ripon. 
Spt lo TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
BOTANY LECTURER required in September. Degree and .training - essential. 
—Apply, with statement. of qualifications end ‘testimonials, to the PRENCIPAL, 
Stockwell College, Stockwell Road, London, 8.W. 9. 





COLLEGE. 





ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, ' W.—Wanted 
in September, a MISTRESS. to teach Commercial.and general Englizh subjects 

in the Secretarial Training Department. 
training essential. The appointment is 
qualifications ; scale and pension scheme. 


| | ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S 
—Wanted in September, a SCLE 
A good Degree and some expcerienec essential. 
ing to qualifications. 
'.O HEAD-MISTRESSES of Private Schools. — Educated 
Lady, experienced teacher of fine Needlework and Embroidery, has two 
days-weekly free.—Address, Miss RICK, 17 Lower Belgrave Bircceet, Lopdon, SAW. 1. 


Good edueational qualifications and special 
a whele-time.one, Salary according to 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ACTON, W. 
CE.MISTRESS to- teach; mainly Chemistry. 
Commencing salary £120-£160; accord- 











rF\RAINED SECRETARIES .and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS -are 
required for War work.and for other openings. There: are .a few. immediate 
vacancies in-our training department-for educated Girls wishing to prepare for such 
ste. Terms moderate—Apply -SECRRNTARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


LECTURES, &. 


pus BERGMAN OSTERBERG “PHYSICAL 
. COLLEGE, DARTEORD HBRATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF -ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Priacipal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER. (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and,was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Seientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Gemes. .Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The College stands in its own grounds of 15. acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The ;Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


TRAINING 


QourTHPoRT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—-Lord BBRESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 


F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists: of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of. Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received -in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lerd Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viseount Gladstone, the Hon. 


and Rey. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further_ particulars from the SECRETARY. ak 
am LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. als 
rnNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 


trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Scheele. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Bducational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygtence, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ieee 
WROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for ‘Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Prineipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. : 
fPHEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.—27th Annual Convention, 
Sunday, May 27th, Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, W. (late Bechstein), 
11.15.a.m., Public Lecture, Mr. D. N. Danlop, “ The Preasure of tho W ise.” 7 p.m., 
Mr. H. Baillie: Weayer, ‘* Brotherhood a Universa! Law.” - Music. Admission irec, 
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ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 
ING to sult crisis. Vi , fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
& -f making. ealthy outdoor Individual consideration. Long or short 


“illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
a for Woolwich, Sandhurst, a oo pecial entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yar m sea.—Apply Stirling House, 
Manor Road, Bournemeuth. a 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| | pean HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. tS ae Alba fo YOUNG, M.A. 
——— for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
ESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT a BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


BOARDING HOUSES 
TT" GRANGE, ,BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19; years. 
Thorough general education, with oe: — to health. Elder girls 
y specialise in Art, Music, Literature nguages. New Domestic Sciens> 
branch ch for sirls over 18. Tennis Courts and fala for Hocksy and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Missea DODD. 


JT. 


4 
ham Collee p{ilistorical 
“2. 
HWOLD 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCO 
Summer Term :—May Ist to July ist. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a Schocl. 
lane Pla: fields and Rink. , Hockey, Tennis, —* Swimming, 
&o, Tele.: tbourne 1034. Summer Term began May 3rd, 1917. 
ORTH OF ENGLAND—CALDER az “SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND, 
ountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field. yiilusteated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, yy M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given ges, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations = y for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
‘Tennis, Hockey, &e. 


VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal : Mise B. M. PIOKARD, M.A. (Clase. Trip. Camb). 


ay belding ky - in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
Lady hol ach toncher’s Diploane Sa the resident otef . 


pine DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Braci 








MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
plication to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
Tripos) a A of a a — Training ‘College. 

arrow 


FE.LIx 8 CH OO lL, 
SOUT 




















Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
air from Downs and sea. A third house has juat been opened for 
er girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; : facilities for learning French 
S well as full range of all other subj — fees moderate ; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing. —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


Sst ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND ~ SCHOOL, 
_DABEET DALE, MATLOCK. 
7 of Clergy and Laity. 

~~ Mistress : Miss MARGARE FLOOD, Classica! Tri Camb., M.A. Dublin. 
education on modern lines. Preparations for Public Examinations and 

Large staff of resident mistresses. 

Extensive grounds, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, swimming bath, &c. 

Valuable Bursaries ands Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy. 

— arships to the Universities. 

ation now increased to receive 130 pu pils. 
or pounpestun and terms spply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale ; 

or ‘the ecretary, Rev. CANON LLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


L INGHOLT  }#SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss. MACRAE MOIR, 














Se ___Tel.: 7 Grayshott. eR alesh. . 
H. I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLI 
as Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.’ “ Watford 616.” tap > 
r \HOMAS CORNEY'S FOUNDATION SCHOOL.— 


overnors: THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY. Founded for FATHERLESS 
GIRLS, an of the Church of England and daughters of professional men, and 
others in reduced circumstances. Free Pe, Board and Clothing. E xcellent 
High School education until 18 years of ag 
ere will be Six vacancies for the September term. © ompetitive examination in 
Candidates must be between the ages of 10 and 1 
COMPANY, 


nk 
or jiculars apply to the CLERK to = DRAPERS' 
* Pirogmorton ’Avenue, Sanden, E. C, 2. 


Drapers’ 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and . en —(Publica- 
tion Dept. ), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W 


HE SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
£75 (restricted), £60, &c., in July, 








LEYS CAMBRIDGE. 








Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. 





WV ESIMINSTER . SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 20th, 21st, 

=P vw information apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 
ondon, . 











ASTBOURNE COLLEG 
rere iBRVORGRIRE. 


E.—President : 


mes ~ The DUKE 


Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, BLA, OF 


late 


Special yt aad Engineeri: 
Drill co mpulsory tor the whols school. Cad New b alldings rian 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Ruhbistons Sor Bens of Oates and Clergy. 4 











I\ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th June, 1917. Ons Scholarship of £100 pa. 

of £80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholar apy 

entitling to exemption from payment of the Tultion Fee, will be Offered r4 

Se particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER, School Hows, 


PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June 19th, 20th and 2ist, 1917, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR. 
ships—vis., Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount from £6 
to £30 per annum. Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered. F& ntries clo. ° 
June 10th.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained from the Heal. 
Master, Mr. R. H. OWEN, The School Houso, Uppingham. 


VHE GRANGE, ORE, 
Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
450 feet above sea- evel. Beautiful surroundings; extensive views of Changg, 
Great attention = to diet. Many penciantnige gained. 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be he held 
on June 5th and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varylog ig 

value from £60 to £45 a year. 
__ Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 








SUSSEX. 








ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX AMINA. 

TION will be held on June 25th, 26th and 27th for FOUR ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each (i.e., nearly half the total fees for Boardors).—Po¢ 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTE 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. | ‘Recognized by the An Army 
Council. Five Foundationerships (£63 per annum) offered’ in June,—Poy 
particulars apply by June 10th to the HEAD- MASTER. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLAR SHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 20th, 30th, and 3ist. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, valuyy 
£35 per annum, with preference for at 3 born, educated, or residing in Herefordahire, 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nominations 
fcr sons of the Cler, y value £30 per annum, are 0; _— next term. 
Apply to the BURSAK, The College, Cheltenha 








ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN ATION, 

y 29th, 30th and S3ist. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more 

of £30 (eat Yor Day Boys) perannum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, awardel 
to the boy who does best in Examination, Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or 
Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars apply to HEAD- M ASTER or BURSAR, 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 

An Examination will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEY 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATTE of £30, and four or fiys 
(1LOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable to togeth sr. 
—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Hoad- Master, 








LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TWELVE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS will bo OFFERED for COMPETITION by examination on May 30th, 
sist, and June 1st.—Apply to tha HEAD-MASTER or to the SECRETARY. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, ranging in f many - value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 guineas), will 

begin at 9a.m. on Tuesday, June 5th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 

21st, 1917. ae tee to be filled up and sont to the CHAPTER CLERK, 

The Coll ege, Durham, on or before May 22nd.—For further particulars apply to Rey. 
R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified sta?. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fim 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouss, &. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowin " O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrancs 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, » Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Pre tion for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successfu ——- for Senior School and for Navy. 

The School is organised in three Departments : Me xy for Boys under the 

age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
separate | housses »teaching, life and games.- —Apply HEA D-MAS' TER 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from any 
date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


(['YEEWRITING.—Mics RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French Translation. Puplis taken. Short course 








can be arranged at moderate fees. Price List on application. Terms cash. Estab. 
1906. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
AND TUTORS, 


(i HOrcs OF SCHOOLS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMEN 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS In Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
NO c H ARGE FOR REGIST RA TION. 
Q CHOOLS FOR OYS AND GIRLS. 
Ke TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledg: of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by seadiag (froc of charg) prospe2 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and roug id2a of fe33 should be giv. 

"Phone, writs, or call. 





J. & J. PATON, Educational Ageats, "143 Caanoa Stret, London, E.¢. 

Telephone ; 5053 Central. — a oo 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain "(free of charge ) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 


i tasinieinene Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
om staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

| to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STRE Et, LONDON, W, Telephone—1136 Museum, 
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Speen cena 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisa Porst, Liverice. IrisH 
CROCHET. - Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 

Table Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Ol id laces mended and cleaned. 





EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, aan free of charge.’ The 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V . STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., erry! Square, 
WC. C. 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, ‘London. 3 Telephone : 1854 Gerrard. 


“4 THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures and sizes 
may be bought direct from the Makers at first cost. 
Guaranteed unshrinkable. Write for patterns. 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


7A\LD ARTIFICIAL ETE 











TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
peri return or offer mé ude.—Chi +f Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 

yy est prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 123. on silver, 15s. 

on oy on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we return 

parcel Post Free. § ATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
8. CANN anp CO., 

694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850. 


}LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Havo you any? I 

wili pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s, each on silver, "8s. each 

on gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 

teeth returned promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 

value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gold andSilver Jewellery Bought (broken or other- 
wise). Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator. 


FE. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Established 1873. 


(\OCKRO ACHES exterminated with “‘ BLATTIS.” A scientific 


remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post 
iree.—BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


250 PRIZE.—Send postage (Fwepenee) for _ particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH 








YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


FOR SALE and TO LET. 
TORTH WALES—TO BE LET, FURNISHED 


(preferably for long period), 
A CHARMING OLD WELSH MANOR HOUSE, 

erected about 1660, well furnished with antique furniture. It occupies a really 
delightful position, commanding views unsurpassed in Snowdonia, near church, 
village and sea; station 2 miles. Ten bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting-rooms. Good 
domestic offices, including servants’ hall. Charming old terraced gardens, with 
stone-built summer-house, nicely furnished. “xcellent water supply ; sanitation 
believed perfect. Garage and stabling. Lodge. 400 acres of rough mountain 
shooting. Plenty of fishing; golf within easy distance. Possession at once. 
Butler and wife (latter a good cook) would remain if desired. 

Photos and plan of district of the Agents, Messrs. WHATLEY, HILT, and 
CO., 24 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1, who have inspected and 
thoroughly recommend the property. 


CHOOL BOA} BOARDING-HOUSE.—To be Disposed ‘of, Boarding- 
kK) House for Girls attending one of the London Schools of the Girls’ Public 
Day School Trust. Present owner retiring for family reasons. —Apply Box No. 803, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

MINHREE WEEKS. IN JUNE.—Gentleman ry ‘COUNTRY 

HOUSE (attendance by arrangement) in EXCHANGE for TWO ROOMS 

and ATTENDANCE in Town, W. or 8.W., not suburbs.—Rev. H. B. BRYAN, 
Tufnells, East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

OUNTRY LODGE TO LET, furnished, 5 rooms. High 

J ground, extensive views, surrounded by orchards and beech woods. Very 

quiet. Station and river 2 miles, London 30 miles.—Box No, 802, The Spectator, 

i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


APPEALS. 
MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
TARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. Tae KIva. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE wanna AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WA 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer: THE EARL OF HAaRRowsy. Secretary : 


Qoctery YOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
b REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THE 


GovrRey H. HAMILTON, 
LADIES IN 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
The orders for HANDKERCHIEF MARKING have latterly been falling off, 
which makes me very anxious, as several of my Ladies live by this industry, and it is 
very serious when orders do not come in. They embroider most beautifully from 
Id. aletter. 1 beg you will kindly send a stamped envelope for a sample handkerchief. 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Secretary. 
- Lancaster House, Malvern. 





OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


are the 4,800 children now being 
cared for and trained by tho 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Homes already given to over 1,300 soldiere’ children, 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E. 11. 


me e'c., crossed and at to “ Waits and Strays.” 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal{-yearly, from January 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-ycarly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. cach ; by post, 1s. Od, 
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TO CORRECT THE 
GOUTY HABIT. 


ACID DEVELOPMENT 








HOW TO ARREST URIC 





The rapid advances made in late years in chemical science, 
backed up by clinical study and physiological research, have 
enabled investigators to discover that a complicated toxic chemical 
agent, known as uric acid, is the cause of all gouty suffering. 

Uric acid is a normal product of the body, and is formed as a 
result of tissue changes in the system. It is of a very poisonous 
character, and nature consequently has provided in the liver and 
kidneys means for its removal from the system as soon as it 
forms. Very slight causes, however, such as a chill, a sudden 
shock, mental worry, errors in dieting, lack of exercise, or over- 
fatigue, are often sufficient to interfere with the smooth working 
of the eliminating process, and then the uric acid is retained in 
the system. It rapidly accumulates, and is taken up by the eireu- 
lation and carried by it to every portion of the anatomy. Owing 
to its physical character it impedes free circulation, clogs up the 
tiny capillaries, and causes headaches, heart weakness, nervous 
irritability, and mental depression. 

Digestive disturbances, flatulence, acidity, heartburn, pain in 
the region of the liver (the right side of the body), restlessness, and 
insomnia are among the earliest signs of its presence. These early 
uric acid manifestations are too often disregarded, unrecognised, or 
wrongfully treated, with the result that the accumulations increase 
and solid deposits of uric acid embed themselves securely in the 
muscles, joints, nerves, and other structures of the body, and the 
more serious forms of gout develop. 

THE AGONY OF GOUT. 

Gouty ailments or uric acid disorders are characterised by some 
form of pain. It may be the burning, piercing pain of sciatica or 
neuritis, when the nerves of the thighs or arms are cut by the 
sharp crystals of uric acid; the dull, depressing pain of gouty 
rheumatism or lumbago when uric acid settles in the muscles and 
prevents their free play; the constant, prolonged, enervating 
suffering of chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout caused when the 
uric acid gets packed hard in the joints; the sharp, stabbing 
torture of kidney stone or gravel; or the intolerable, irritating 
gouty eczema. Whatever the variety of gout that ensues, it can 
only be permanently and effectively banished by a remedy that 
has the power of completely expelling uric acid from these lodging 
places, or which, if taken in time, can prevent its retention and 
accumulation in the system. Such a remedy, fortunately, does 
exist, and is well known to physicians and to gouty sufferers as 
Bishop’s Varalettes. 

Bishop’s Varalettes act in a simple rational manner. They are 
compounded from the most powerful uric acid solvents and 
eliminants known in therapeutics, and depend for their success 
on the fact that they have a direct solvent and disintegrating 
action on the uric acid wherever the latter may be found. Bishop’s 
Varalettes are carried by the blood to every part of the body, 
they penetrate the most hidden recesses, where they search out 
and attack the uric acid concretions, exercise a neutralising action 
upon them, break them up and wash them right out of the system 
by the natural channels. Bishop’s Varalettes are equally effective 
in the most chronic as in the earliest stages of gout, and are the 
one remedy acknowledged by physicians to be a practical specific 
against gout in all its varied forms. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are at once safe and harmless, being entirely 
free from any dangerous drugs, such as mercury, colchicum, 
iodides or narcotics. 4 

Bishop’s Varalettes have received the unqualified approval of 
medical men, who show their appreciation of them by prescribing 
the remedy daily, and they bear the guarantee of the name of an 
old-established firm of manufacturing chemists. 

THE DIET DIFFICULTY. 

This is fully dealt with in a recently published booklet, which 
contains, amongst other things, a series of carefully prepared 
dietary tables, giving a comprehensive choice of palatable and 
satisfying dishes for those afflicted with the gouty tendency. 

Those who have not hitherto looked into the subject of the uric- 
acid-free diet will doubtless be surprised to find what a wide 
choice is open to the gouty subject, without running the risk of 
including uric-acid-forming foods. If any of our readers is making 
the mistake of practising too rigid self-denial with a view to 
starve out gout, he should immediately refer to this booklet to 
learn how he can enjoy a hearty and varied diet again without 
fear of gouty consequences. ‘The booklet also deals with the whole 
subject of gouty suffering in a clear and interesting manner, and 
is an invaluable guide to all interested in the subject. A copy 
with other information will be sent post free on application to 
the Manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, E. 1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained from all chemists in 
bottles at 1s. 2d., 2s. 3d., and 5s. Gd. (25 days’ treatment), or direct 
from the manufacturers. 
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A Gallant Soldier's 


Testimony 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR FRANCIS LLOYD, 


General Officer Commandiag the London District, recently said: 





oes, 





p “My experience of the Salvation Army is this, thet whenever I 
DP swine want anything, if I ask them to do it, it is done! 
“ And the Salvation Army have been among the pioneers of good in 
London. There is a Home in Lambeth which was started in 
the very early days to help the Soldiers—a Home unostentatious, 
but which has been wholly for good. 

“There is another Home close to Liverpool Street, whither men 
are often sent to sleep, and which is as good (I have often been 
there very late at night) as any place of the sort in London. This 
is a great work, for the men coming from the Front are prone to 
fall into dangers and difficulties ; therefore, it is our bounden duty 
to make things as safe and as certain for them as we possibly can. 

“T say advisedly that I know of no organization in the whole 
world that has been more ungelfish than the Salvation Army.” 


AT THE REQUEST OF THE MILITARY AUTHORITIES 


the Salvation Army has already opened a large number of Hostels in London 
and the Provinces for Service Men home on leave, but the maintenanco of 
these and its other war operations, such as Ambulance work on the fields of 
battle, the visiting of sick and wounded in the Military Hospitals, its [futs 
at work in the different camps (of which we have over 100 in this country), 
&e., is a great financial strain. 


England should be made payable to GENERAL. BOOTH, crossed “ Bank of 

















E Law Courts Branch, War Fund a/c,’ and sent te him at Queen 
VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E,C. 4. 


~~ 


THE THIRD YEAR! 


The British Prisoners of War in Germany include many of tho 
original Expeditionary Force captured in the famous retreat from 


. e _ 
The National Refuges & Training Mons. ‘These are now in their THIRD, YEAR OF CAPTIVITY. 


During that time the parcels of food received from home have alone 


Ships *‘Arethusa’ & é Chichester.’ saved them from actual starvation. 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE The Committce of the 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 


SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. British Prisoners of War 
Funds are Urgently Needed| | Food Parcels & Clothing 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. Fund 








A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


ee, ee (registered under the War Charities Act and authorised by the 
Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN, Central Prisoners of War Committec) 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. APPEAL FOR FURTHER FUNDS 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. to meet increased expenditure consequent upon the addition of 
further names to their lists and the rise in price of all commodities 
and packing materials. The parcels are much appreciated, and are 
regularly acknowledged. 


PLEASE HELP! 


Donations and -Subseriptions -should be forwarded to the Hoi. 
has Several Hundred Treasurer, 


MISS C. KNOWLES, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 7. 
RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS |™"* OW LES, 38 QUARE, LONDON, 8.V. 
he Hon. Secretary will gladly forward particulars to those wishing 

for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave to adopt @ prisoner through the Fund. 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES PLEASE HELP 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED GREAT NORT HERN 


on the West Front are actually Cc E N T RAL H oO Ss P i TA L 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospita!), bs 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. _. Wikia eet 
60 in Egypt. | SUBSGRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGAGIES. 
s be : | 245 Beds for Sick and Wounded Soldiers, and 135 for Civilian Patients. 
MORE aro urgently required. Huts cost £400; Tents £150; | = ; 
Lquipment £100; Week’s Workin 5 A 2 | mo — 2 . 4 ‘ , , 
os ; & £5 Abroad, £2 at Home, | OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Last Ed.; Alice in 
! Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; “Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vols.; First Edition, 
’ P j or Complete Sets of Stevenson, Meredith, Swinburne, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, % Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Cariil2, | Ainsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, Tennyson, Hardy, Gissing, Pater, &c. Books 
L.L., Hou. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arca, W. 1, } bought. Any quantity. Immediate Cash.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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THE NATIONAL WAY 


and the only practical way of finding permanent 
employment for the men broken in the War is at the 


Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
a 

RY as one will to find a better way of securing permanent 

employment for our totally disabled Soldiers and Sailors it 

resolves itself finally to this—that the man must work in the 
company of men similarly afficted and he must work at a machine. 
We have tried every other plan and failed, We have tried the best 
machinery and found it the only way. We are buying more as fast 
as our Capital Fund increases. Just as modern machinery has solved 
the munition supply problem so has machinery solved the problem 
of what to do for our broken men. Come and see the men at work, 
Your will never help any other method afterwards. Ask the men 
themselves. They know, They work at our shops in comfort, sympathy 
and comradeship. They make good articles that sell at commercial 
prices and they earn good wages. by doing so. They have helped to 
break the German nor —now they are helping to break the German 
trade grip. The products of Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops are 
sold by leading retailers everywhere, and these merchants will tell 
you that the goods are capturing the trade heretofore held by the 
Germans. So by helping our Capital Fund you do many good things. 
Send a Cheque to-day. Insist on our products, Help to perpetuate 


The National Tribute to Lord Roberts. 


Make Cheques or Money Orders payable to the Chairman, 

Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., The Lord Roberts Memorial 

Headquarters, 122, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 1. 
oa 


LOOK AT THE PICTURES. 


These men earn good wages and keep their pensions, and they are happy 











JULY THE 6th IS ‘SILENT TRIBUTE DAY’ 


in London: July the 7th throughout the Country. No Flags. The Tokens which 
will be offered for gale will have been made by totally disabled Soldiers & Sailors. 
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An Emergency 


Kee BIBLE SOCIETY is faced by grave diffi- 
culties. Since the war began it has published 
more translations and issued more copies of the 
Scriptures than ever. In spite of all obstacles it | 
has fully maintained its usual work throughout the 
world. For soldiers and sailors and refugees it has 
also provided over six million volumes in sixty 
different languages. | 
The serious rise in prices is compelling the Society 
to lay out during this year 1917 an additional £30,000 
merely to produce its editions, besides spending far 
more money in every other department of its activities. 


Hence the Society must have during the present 
year, over and above its ordinary income, 


At Least £30,000 “New Money 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
has graciously given the sum of £100 
to the “Emergency Fund.” 





| 


Gifts, marked ‘‘ Emergency Fund,” may be sent 
to the Secretaries of the 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


UMP 


Thousands of Trusty 
Triumph Motor Cycles 
are in use on 

all Fronts. 








TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
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ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd. 


DONALD HANKEY’S NEW BOOK 


NOW READY, 





‘A Student in Arms 


SECOND SERIES 


Now 





By the Author of “A Student in Arms.” in its 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
Includes a remarkable fragment of autobiography, and a 
new photogravure portrait. 


This second Series is the complement of the book that 
made the author famous, and promises to be as popular 
as that work. 


Cr. 8vo. Quarter bound. Price 5s. net. 
First Edition, 25,000, nearly all sold before publication, 


| London: ANDREW MELROSE, L*p., 3 York St., W.C. 2. 
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Price 6d. 


NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


READ 
THE GREATEST DANGER. 
By TAKE JONESCU, Roumanian Minister without Portfolio, 


READ 
THE NON-GERMAN PEOPLES OF PRUSSIA. 
(1) The Old Prussians. 
By G. DE WESSELITSKY, the famous Russian Journalist. 


This article is illustrated by one of THE NEW EUROPE series 
of special coloured racial Maps :— 


RACIAL MAP OF THE BALTIC LITTORAL, 
At all Bookstalls, 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2. 


Every Thursday. 


THE 


Just Published. Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


KING HENRY BEAUCLERC 
AND READING ABBEY 


(Tilustrated) 
By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., 
Author of “‘ Reading Abbey.” 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row , E.C. 


; K : BOOTS in war-time 


FIRST, for the Allied Armies, both Officers and Men. 
NEXT, for the Civilian so far as Army claims permit. 


LASTLY, but little advertised, in deference to the 
Authorities, who insist on economy of 
paper and newspaper space during the war, 





; and of on Booksellers. 





STILL ‘KK Boots and Shoes hold the field. 





Boxes ee s Famous Artists ane their Models, 3s. 6d. ; 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, &c., 2 vols., 38.; Debretts Peerage, &c., 2 vols 
1915, as new, 8s. 6d.; Martin’s Dew Ponds, 3s. ; Burke's Peerage, 1915, ne w, 10s. 
1914, new, 8s. ; 1910, new, 68. ; ; Maspero’ 8 Ancient Egypt’ 8 Sites and Modern Scenes, 4s. éd.: 
Maspero’s Eg ptian Art, 6s.; Norman’s Real Japan, 2s.; Norman’s Far East, 3s. 6d. ; 
How France Bey Governed by President Poincar , 2s. 6d:’; Eucken’s Main Currents ot 
Modern Thought, 5s. ; vage Man in Central “Africa, b Cureau, $s. 6d.; Henry 
Fielding’s Wor ‘illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 30s. m. Butler Yeats, Collected 
Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern History, ie vols., half-morocco, £9 9s. ; 
Paul Verlaine, "his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 6s., pub. 218. ; Curtin’s Noted 
Murder Mysteries, 3s. . 6a. —BAKER’S | 8 BO OKSHOP, Birmingham. | 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


PRINTED BOOKS. 
M ESSRS. . SOTHESE. WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
W.C.2. yo lay 25, at 1 o'clock 


AUCTION at their —, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 

, Printed Books, comprising the 

property of the late w. Linnell, Esq., of Setton * near Mane hester; the property 
of Major ee, 24, Cathedral Mansions, yee ridge Road, S.W,; an extensive 


collection of Ex I Libris, the property of C. W. T. Skinner, Esq., &c. 
May be viewed two ‘days prior. Ca Catalogues may be had, 
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MR. HEINEMANN'S LIST |, 


a ee 


By THE LADY NEWTON. Beautifully Mlustrated. 2s. net. 
“Tho production | of such works should be made compulsory by 
Act of Parliament.’ —Times. 


LOLLINGDON DOWNS 


POEMS by JOHN MASEFTELD, Author of “Dauber,” &o. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD HU NTSMAN 
POEMS by SIEGFRI SASSOON. 5s. net 
“Tf this is not a great poet, true as well as now, then I have wasted 


a lifetime on trying to find what is, and what is not, the soverain 
stuff." —E. B. O., m The Morning Post. 


THE LOVERS. A Story from Real Life 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. " Feap. 8vo. 2a Gd. net. 
NEW WAR BOOKS 


THE TURNING POINT 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Demy 8vo. 63. net. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR 
By G. MACNEILE DIXON. 
“A tonic for pessimism.’’—Daily Graphic. 


MY 75. Reminiscences of a Gunner of a 


75m/m. Battery in 1914. 
By PAUL LINTIER. 





Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW _ FICTION 
ZELLA SEES HERSELF 
E, M. DELAFIELD. Gk teks 


REGIMENT OF WOMEN 


CLEMENCE DANE. (3rd Imp.) 5s. net. 


BEEF, IRON, AND. WINE 





JACK LAIT. 3s. Gd. net. 
THE HAPPY GARRET 
. GOLDIE. 5s. net. 
LEWIS SEYMOUR and Some Women 
GEORGE MOORE. (2nd Imp.) is. net. 


21 Bedford Street, w. £. 2. 


WM. HEINEMANN 


Messrs. CONSTABLE 


will publish on Tuesday next 


THE SURVIVAL OF JESUS 


A Priest’s Study in Divine Telepathy by JOHN HUNTLEY 
SKRINE, D.D., Author of “Creed and the Creed” 8s. net. 


A LASTING PEACE 


An Essay by J. J. ROUSSEAU. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by C. E. VAUGHAN, Qs, net: 


DAYS OF DISCOVERY 


A Reminiscence of Boyhood by BERTRAM SMITH, 49, 64. net. 


THE REAL ADVENTURE 


A Novel by H. K. WEBSTER, Author -* 
Man.” 568, net. 


“The Whispering 





THE MARNE 
CAMPAIGN 


ITand and Water says :—‘‘ Major Whitton’s book has been 
welcomed as the first professional account written for soldiers by a 
soldier in this country of the great action which decided the form 
of the war. It is by far the most important book which has yet 
appeared upon the subject, and merits a close examination, No 
notice of the book would be complete without due praise for the 
very full bibliography. The.index also is excellent, and the maps 
very clear and sufficient.” 


By MAJOR F. E. WHITTON. 10/6 net. 
Preface by Major-General C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. 





CONSTABLE & CO. Lid, 10 Orange Street London W.G, 2. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by 
Rudyard’ Kipling 

Uniform Edition, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Poeket Edition, Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 43. 6d. nob. 
5s. net. 


Leather, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. _ 


The Life of Algernon Charles 





Swinburne, psy EDMUND GossE, ©.». 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 6d 
net. 





VOL, VIII. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A. History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. VIII 
[1821-1812.] With a separate volume of Maps. 
8vo. 30s, net. 


——_ _ = — = - — 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


P ersonality. Lectures delivered in America. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With Lllus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Shantiniketan: The Bolpur 
Sehool of Rabindranath 


Tagore. py Ww. W. PEARSON. With aa 
Introduction by Sir RasinpranarH Tagore. Illus. 
trated by Muxun Caanora Dey. Extra crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The Spectator :-— “Mr, Pearson's account of this interesting school 
is well worth reading.” 


Poems. sy RALPH HODGSON. Feap. 8Vvo. 
3s. 6d. net. 





The Ideals. of Painting. By 
J. COMYNS CARR, Author of “ Papers on Art 
&e. With numerous Illustrations, Extra crown By. oO. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph :—‘ The present monograph is a worthy record 
of his knowledge, and a brilliant testimony to taste. It covers the 
practice of painting from the time of Giotto to our owa day it is richly 
illustrated by a seri¢s of admfrable reproductions; and the clarity and 
vigour of the author's criticism render the book an invaluable treatise 
for students no-less than an informing aad stimulating exposition for 
the use of the general reader. We know of no work that covers so 





wide a field within the limits ‘of a single | volume,"* 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
This is the End. By sTELLA BEnsoy, 


Author of “I Pose.” Crown 8vo. 53. nob. 


The New Statesman :—* Miss Benson's wit is not like anybody else's 
wit, and yet her pathos is the ordinary pathos of the whole travailing 


world.” 
A Study 





Competition : in 


Human Motive. Written in “The Col- 
legium.” By JOHN HARVEY, J. ST. G. HEATH, 
MALCOLM SPENCER, Rev. he se TEMPLE, 
and H. G. WOOD. Crown 8vo, . 6d. net. 

The Daily Graphic :—* One of the most —— books inspirel by 


the war. It may well prove as important and as rich in results as 
? Essays and Reviews’ was in the realm of theology.” 


The War against War and the 


Enforcement of Peace. By Protessor 
CHRISTEN COLLIN, Christiania University. With 
an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 

The Times :—“ Professor Cellia writes with much force in support 
of the Allied cause; and deals effectively with tite utterances on ths 
other side in his own country and in Germany—his view of tlie futurs 
being that ‘ universal peace will be secured not by disarmamen! but by 
joint armament,’ 


Higher Education and the 


War. By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek ‘in St. Andrews University. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Times :—* This is one of the best books on education we have 


ever read, so good that it is difficult to review. There is nothing t a 
find fault with... . It ix fulf beth of ideas and Precise knowledge.” 








National Economy. An Out- 
line of Public Administration. 


By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. Extra crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Financial Times.—‘‘ They show a good grip of the subject and 


are well worth perusing, especially the chapters dealing with taxation 
and the i the public debt; 


American World Policies... zy 





WALTER E. WEYL, Author of “The New 
Democracy,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 10s, net. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON 
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The Fragments of Sophocles 


Edited, with additional notes from the 


apers of Sir R. C. JEBB and Dr W. G. HEADLAM, 
by A. C. PEARSON, M.A. In 3 volumes. 


Demy 8vo. 45s net. 


This work is the completion of Sir Richard Jebb’s Sophocles, the earlier volumes betihg:—THE SEVEN 
PLAYS, with critical notes, commentary, and translation into English Prose. Part I, Oedipus Tyrannus; 


Part JI, Ocedipus Coloneus ; 
Electra; Part VII, Ajax. 


Part Ill, Antigone ; 


Part IV, Philoctetes; Part V, Trachiniae; Part YI, 


12s 6d net each. Price for the set of 10 volumes, bound in cloth, £6 net, 


The Cambridge History of English Literature 


Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
Separate volumes 9s net each in Cloth, 15s net each in Half-Morocco, 


Cloth, £5 5s net; Half-Morocco, £8 15s net. 


14 volumes. Royal 8vo. 


Vol. XIII, The Nineteenth Century II, and Vol. XIV, The Nineteenth Century III, which complete the work, are now ready, 


Tho earlier volumes are :—Vol. I, From the Beginnings to 
Vol. Ill, Renascence and Reformation. 
The Drama to 1642. Vol. VII, Cavalier and Puritan. 
and Swift. Vol. X, The Age of Johnson. 

‘* Tt is the most monumental book about books which has ey 
pyramid.”"—Morning Post 


Vol. VIII, 


Vol. IV, Prose and Poetry ; Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. 
Vol. XI, The Period of the French Revolution. 


Vol. II, The End of the Middle Ages, 
Vols. V and VI, 
Vol. IX, From Steele and Addison to Pope 
Vol. XII, The Nineteenth Century I. 

er appeared; it dominates the vast plain of criticism like a huge 


the Cycles of Romance. 


The Age of Dryden. 


Russian Realities and Problems 
Lectures delivered at the Cambridge Summer Meeting in August 1916. 


Edited by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Contents :—-I, The War and Balkan Politics, by Paut MityrouxKov. 
, IV, Poland, Old and New, by Roman Dmowskt. 
VI, The Development of Science and Learning in Russia, by A. 8. Larro-DANILEVSKY. 


IIT, Past and Present of Russian Economics, by PeTer StTRvuveE. 
ef Russia, by Harotp WILLIAMS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


II, The Representative System in Russia, by Paut Miryovroy, 
V, The Nationalities 


“Everyone who wants to understand Russia should make a point of reading this remarkable book.”’—-Spectator 





Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani Apolo- 


geticus, The Text of Oehler. Annotated, with an intro- 
duction, by JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
the University of Cambridge. With a translation by ALEX. 
SOUTER, B.A., Regius Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Aberdeen, Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. by 
f. ABRAHAMS, M.A., Reader in Talmudic, University. of 
Cambridge, formerly Senior Tutor, Jews’ College, London. 
Virst series. Demy 8vo. 6s 6d net, 


The Way to Nirvana. 
Baddhism as a Discipline of Salvation. Hibbert Lectures, 
Manchester College, Oxford, February-April 1916. By 
L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN, Professeur 4 l'Université 
de Gand. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net, 


Six Lectures on Ancient 


Finch and Baines: A Seventeenth Century Friendship. 
By ARCHIBALD MALLOCH, B.A., M.D., Temporary Captain, 
Canadian Army Medical Corps. With frontispiece and 9 
plates. Demy 4to. 10s 6d net. 

Sir John Finch and Sir Thomas Baines probably hold an 
unprecedented record in history for close and unbroken friend- 
ship. They were both medical men and Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Fellows of the Royal Society in its 
early days. They numbered Henry More and other Cambridge 
Platonists amongst their friends, and by their wills established 
themselves as great benefactors to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 


Marlborough and other Poems. By c. u. 
SORLEY, late Captain in the Suffolk Regiment. Third 
edition, with illustrations in prose, Large crown 8yo. 
3s 6d net. 

** Enrolled among the English pocts.”’—-Times 
* Verses which Webster would not have disdained to write.” 
Spectator 


Shakespeare: King Henry V._ Eaitea, with 
introduction, brief notes, and glossary, by J. H. LOBBAN, 
M.A. With ao frontispiece. Pott Svo. Is net. Granta 
Shakespeare Series. 

The Winter's Tale, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, King Henry IV Part I, King 
Henry IV Part II, Twelfth Night, Julius Cesar, The Tempest, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Cymbeline, and Corislanus have 
already been published in the serics, 


Complete catalogues and prospectuses of 


Fetter Lane, London 


, E.C.4 
daspos : Printed by W. Speaicnt & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4 ; 
db 


and 


6 1 Welliueton Strect (W.C. 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County 





mbridge Universit 


Science and the Nation. = Essays by Cambridge 
Graduates, with an introduction by the Right Hon. LORD 
MOULTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. Edited by A. C. SEWARD, 
F.R.S., Master of Downing College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
5s net. 

““One of the most important and most illuminating of 
recently published volumes on the place of science in national 
life.” —Glasgow Heraid 


‘On Growth and Form, an Introduction to the Study 
of Organic Form. By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, C.B., D.Litt., 
F.R.S. With 408 illustrations, Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


The Combination of Observations. sy pavip 
BRUNT, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics at the Mon- 
mouthshire Training College. Demy 8vo. 8s net. 


Optical Theories. Based on Lectures delivered before - 
the Calcutta University. By D. N. MALLIK, B.A., Sc.D., 
F.R.S.E, Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Causes of Tuberculosis. Together with somo 
Account of the Prevalence and Distribution of the “Disease. * 
By LOUIS COBBETT, M.D., F.R.C.8., University Lecturer in 
Pathology, Cambridge. With 23 plates and 8 diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 21s net. Cambridge Public Health Series. 


Domestic Economy, 1m 2 parts. Crown 8vo. Part I, 
Theory, by MARION GREENWOOD BIDDER; 2s 6d net. 
Part II, The Practice and Teaching of Domestic Economy, 
by FLORENCE BADDELEY ; 2s 6d net. Or in one volume,— 
4s 6d net, 


The American Indians North of Mexico. By 
| W. H. MINER, Member of the American Anthropological 
Association, With frontispiece and map. Crown S8yo. 3s net, 


| 

The Ottoman Empire, 1801—10913. 
MILLER, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. in the 
University of Greece. With 4 maps. Crown 8vo, 
Cambridge Historical Series, 


Fitzwilliam Museum: McClean Bequest 
Catalogue. 





By W. 
National 
7s 6d net. 


Catalogue of the Early Printed Books 





bequeathed to the Museum by Frank McClean, M.A., 
F.R.S. By C. E. SAYLE, M.A. With 6 plates. Largo 
royal Svo. 15s net. 


particular volumes will be sent on request 
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